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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET : COVENT GARDEN * LONDON °: WC2 





THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty in 


obtaining through their local booksellers. 


Price With Postage 


STONES OF BRITAIN by B.C. G. Shore (66s.) 


HOUSING THROUGH NON-PROFIT ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. United Nations (gs.) 


ECONOMICS OF REAL PROPERTY by Ralph Turvey (16s.) 


THE SMALL HOUSE: TODAY AND TOMORROW 4) 
Arnold Whittick (455.) 


CITIES IN FLOOD by Peter Self (215.) 


THE GARDEN CONTROVERSY. Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Wye College (2s. 6d.) 


ROADSIDE TREE PLANTING IN URBAN AREAS 
by R. G. Salter (25. 6d.) 


PROBLEMS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE by C. S. Orwin (55.) 
RIGHT OF WAY. Ramblers Association (1s. 6d.) 


ROADS AND MEANS by Geoffrey Block. Conservative Political 
Centre (9d.) 


LAYOUT OF PLAYING FIELDS AND PLAYGROUNDS 
N.P.F.A. (35. 6d.) 


KINSHIP AND FAMILY IN THE EAST END by M. Young 
and P. Willmott 


AGRICULTURE IN THE BRITISH EGONOMY 


YOUR HOUSE ON VIEW. Central Parks Committee of 
G:P.R.E. 


HOME OWNERSHIP by D. L. Munby 


68s. od. 


10s. od. 


175. od. 


$75. od. 


22s. od. 


35. Od. 


2s. 10d. 
55. 6d. 


1s. gd. 


Is. Od. 


35. gd. 


26s. od. 


225. od. 


3s. 6d. 


2s. gd. 
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Cut 
Installation Costs 
with 
Electric 


Water Heating 






Whether you’re designing a new 
house or altering an old one you 
will find it cheaper and better to 
specify electric water heating. 

CHEAP TOINSTALL.Anelectric 
water heating system needs no 
boiler, chimney stack or fuel store 
—just an insulated tank with an 
automatic immersion heater. 


EASY TO PLAN. Pipe runs are 
reduced to the minimum. You 
don’t have to worry where the flue 
will go— you just put the hot tank 
where you want it. 


FLEXIBILITY. To avoid long 
pipe runs and heat losses in the 
pipes itis perfectly normal practice 
to install separate water heaters 
where the hot water’s wanted. 


E.D.A. has prepared a series of 
leaflets setting out the principal 
Issued by the technical details involved in the 
Electrical Development Association, planning of smallhot-watersystems, 
2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2. and will be glad to send you copies. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 





One-Day Study Tours 
Tuesday, 15 July: STEVENAGE 


A contrast with Hemel Hempstead—the development of a completely new 
town centre. (Cost: Members £1 1s., non-members £1 5s.) 


Saturday, 19 July: NORWICH 


A study will be made of the city centre and other development. (Cost: 
Members £1 15s., non-members £2.) 


Wednesday, 23 July: LONDON 


Visiting the Barbican area, Poplar, Stepney, and Lansbury. (Cost: Members 
£1 Is., non-members £1 5s.) 


Members and non-members will be welcome on all tours. Details from Director. 
TCPA, 28 King Street, Covent Garden, London, WC2. 


Conferences 
Thursday, 24 July: OFFICE LOCATION IN THE LONDON REGION 
At the Royal Festival Hall. (Recital Room.) 
Thursday, 30 October and Friday, 31 October: TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


At County Hall, SEI. 


Programme: 
Principles of Planning by Sir Freperic J. Osporn 
Rural Planning by R. L. Strrtinc 
Urban Renewal by E. G. S. Ettior 


Enterprise in Planning — by J. F. Q. Switzer 
(Tickets: Members £1 10s., non-members £2 2s.) 


Planning Forum 


Planning Forum meetings are held at the Planning Centre at 6.30 p.m. Light 
refreshments are served from 6 p.m. 


Monday, 7 July: ‘‘Impressions of Town Planning in the USSR” 
By Sir Freperic J. OSBoRN 

Monday, 14 July: “Regional Planning” 
By P. Jonnson-MARSHALL 

Monday, 11 August: Evening visit to Golden Lane Housing Estate, 
City of London 


Planning Forum One-Day Study Tour 
Saturday, 26 July: Stevenage 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


(INCORPORATING GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING ASSOCIATION ) 
Founded 1899 


President: Rt Hon. Lord Salter of Kidlington, GBE, KcB 


Vice-Presidents 


Rt Hon. Lord Beveridge, kcB Rt Hon. Marquess of Salisbury, kG 
Rt Hon. Herbert Morrison, cu, MP Rt Hon. Viscount Samuel, ccs, GBE 
Rt Hon. W. S. Morrison, mp Rt Hon. Duncan Sandys, mp 

Sir George Pepler, CB, FRICS, PPTPI Rt Hon. Lord Silkin 


Rt Hon. Lord Reith, Gcvo, GBE 


Council 

Sir Harold Bellman, MBE, DL, JP, LLD G. S. Lindgren, mp 

(Chairman) Sir Sydney Littlewood 
Sir Frederic J. Osborn (Chairman of T. Alwyn Lloyd, FRIBA, PPTPI 

Executive) Gilbert McAllister, MA 
Rt Hon. Lord Adams of Ennerdale Sir Eric Macfadyen 
James W. R. Adams, OBE, PPTPI P. W. Macfarlane, FRICS, MTPI 
Miss J. F. Adburgham, LRIBA, MTPI Mrs Jean Mann, mp 
Alderman E. Allen Clr T. E. Merrells 
D. L. Anderson, FLAS, AILA Rt Hon. Lord Merthyr 
Mrs Ambrose Appelbe R. Nicholas, CBE, BSC, MINSTCE 
Maurice Ash, Bsc (ECcON.) Sir George Pepler, cB, FRICS, PPTPI 
Clr J. W. Chear Lady Pepler, tcc 
Clr S. G. Chilton Frank A. B. Preston, MTPI, FRSE 
Clr W. J. Clark, FIAS, FRSA, MRSH Alderman J. Reid 
Professor G. D. H. Cole R. L. Reiss 
B. J. Collins, FRIcs, MTPI D. W. Riley, MIMUNE, AMTPI, AMISTRUCTE 
V. W. Dale Professor W. A. Robson, PHD, LLM 
F. W. Dalley, cBE Peter Self, BA 
Mrs E. Denington, tcc Rt Hon. Lord Simon of Wythenshawe 
Sir Patrick Dollan Reginald Stamp, tcc 
Desmond Donnelly, mp P. D. H. Stock, mc, Tp 
C, John Dunham, Frics A. E, Telling, ma 
J. D. Trustram Eve, FRICcS, FLAS Miss Jean Thompson, BCOM, FSHM 
Curzon Harper, BSC, MINSTCE T. F. Thomson, MTP, FILA 
Norman Harrison, FRICS, AMTPI Sir Colin N. Thornton-Kemsley, opr, FRICS, MP 
W. O. Hart, cmc Cir Norman Tillett, ma, LLB 
Sir Arthur Hobhouse, MA, JP John A. F. Watson, pprics, jp 
Cle J. M. Hudson G. Goddard Watts 
P. J. Jenkins, arics Sir Cecil Weim KcMG 
C. W. G. T. Kirk, LLB, pPa Rt Hon. H. Graham White 
Rt Hon. Lord Layton, ca Arnold Whittick 


Hon. Treasurer: 
John F. Eccles, oBE, aca 


Director: 
Wyndham Thomas 


The Association advocates a national policy of land-use planning that will improve living 
and working conditions, advance industrial and business efficiency, safeguard green belts and 
the best farmland, and enhance natural, architectural, and cultural amenities; so admini- 
stered as to leave the maximum freedom to private and local initiative consistent with those 
aims. 

It supports the opening out of congested areas as they are rebuilt, and providing for people 
and industry thereby necessarily displaced in new towns and expanded country towns. In 
rural areas it stands for such grouping of towns and villages as will extend wherever possible 
the advantages of good services and social life and promote agricultural prosperity. 

Membership open to individuals at minimum of 31s. 6d. a year (30s. if covenanted for 
seven years or paid by Banker’s Order); Business Firms, Societies, and Local Authorities, 
minimum £5 5s.;. Students, 15s. All include monthly Journal, notices of activities, use of 
Library, and call on Information Service. 
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In the development of the new town of STEVENAGE 
50,000,000 ‘Phorpres’ Common and Facing Bricks 
and 850,000 ‘Phorpres’ Hollow Clay Blocks have been used. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH 1) 
BRICK MAKERS 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 


PHORPRES 


Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone: Holborn $282 

Midland District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip's Place, Birmingham, 3. Telephone: Central 4141 
South-Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, Bristol, 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 

Northern District Office: St. Paul’s House, 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 20771! 
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The Bosses and The Bossed 


THOUGH NO human being can be 
“free” in the sense of being immune 
from the control or influence of others 
unless he lives alone on an island, 
throughout history it is possible to dis- 
tinguish sections of society as rela- 
tively self-determining and relatively 
“bossed”. Primitive communities 
threw up leaders, or chiefs, and 
whether these were hereditary, ap- 
pointed by a consensus of choice, or 
strong men who fought their way to 
dominance, the majority were under 
their orders in many important ways. 
The emergence of modern demo- 
cracy and of what James Burnham 
calls the Managerial Revolution has 
greatly increased the efficiency of 
chieftainship and limited the more 
whimsical excesses of tyranny. Mod- 
ern dictatorships, communist or fas- 
cist, may be in some respects (e.g. 
capital-formation) even more efti- 
cient, but are more tyrannical. Under 
any system hitherto developed, the 
vast majority of people have, for 
good or ill, many major decisions 
as to their way of life made for them. 


In such matters they are “‘bossed’’. 

The ‘‘freest’”? human beings in 
modern states, whether capitalist, 
collectivist, or a blend of the two, 
are the administrative, executive, and 
managerial classes. By function and 
habit they are the persons who weigh 
up what can be done, what will “‘pay”’, 
what is socially desirable, and what 
they themselves would prefer, and 
decide for society. And it is significant 
that commonly their own individual 
purchasing power exceeds that of the 
individuals of the masses. They have 
wider scope for choice in their per- 
sonal ways of life. If and when the 
decisions and actions of this dominat- 
ing group are inspired by understand- 
ing of and concern for the interests of 
the masses—whether through sym- 
pathy, or the necessities of selling in 
the market or conciliating organized 
workers, or under electoral influence 
—the welfare of the masses advances. 
Immense advances have thus occur- 
red. But when this group’s under- 
standing is defective, or heavily 
biased by its own class interests, it is 
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the ‘‘bossed’’ who (relatively) suffer. 

Consider with this in mind the his- 
tory of cities. What has determined 
the character of urban development 
in the past has been the decisions of 
industrial and business leaders as to 
where to locate their establishments. 
Firms naturally went where they 
could find the largest markets and 
pools of labour. Workers had to go 
where they could find jobs. Hence the 
world-wide trend to agglomeration 
and concentration. So long as the 
provision of housing for the workers 
was commercial, dwellings were 
placed as near work as possible and 
crowded as densely as current laws 
would permit. The “‘bossed” took 
what they could get. The “‘bosses”’, on 
the other hand, being better off, in- 
sisted on dwellings with ample space 
and, possessing carriages, settled 
themselves mainly in open suburbs 
or country houses. As towns grew, 
they moved farther out, and their 
discarded houses were subdivided 
into floors and rooms for poorer 
people: On redevelopment these sub- 
divided dwellings are ‘“‘rationalized”’ 
and perpetuated as multi-storey flats. 
This pattern can be seen in any city in 
the world, whatever the local poli- 
tical structure. With the advance of 
general wealth, the proportion of the 
managerial and middle class, who 
exercise real choice, has increased. 
But the majority of the “‘bossed”’ still 
get the kind of housing society’s man- 
agers think good enough for them; 
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the decision as to what they shall have 
is not their own. 

The new factor that has come in is 
that the housing of the poorer work- 
ers has largely ceased to be commer- 
cial and has become political. In 
states that have a measure of effective 
electoral democracy, there is now a 
conscientious concern for the mater- 
ial welfare of the masses. But the deci- 
sions are still taken by the bosses for 
the bossed. And there is still far too 
wide a gap between the standards of 
housing and surroundings of those 
who make decisions for themselves 
and those for whom decisions are 
made. 

How does this come about in an 
age highly conscious of the impor- 
tance of the happiness and content- 
ment of common man? There are 
two reasons. One is the practical dif- 
ficulty that town planning policy— 
the control of the size and density of 
towns—still lags behind what is re- 
quired to achieve adequate housing 
standards. The other is that the social 
conscience and understanding of the 
decisive classes are still defective— 
they are still disposed to believe that 
the needs of the bossed are funda- 
mentally different from their own. 
A bit more heart-searching is neces- 
sary, and a more imaginative projec- 
tion as to what, on a rising standard 
of living, the bossed ought to be asked 
to accept in the course of the sixty 
years or more during which dwellings 
now being built will last. 


A View of The Hague 


“I should certainly advise a sojourn there to those whom ugliness, common- 
placeness, noise and racket, sordidness and vulgar luxury have wearied, not 
of towns but of huge towns. And, as for me, if I had to choose a place for work, 
a place for pleasure, where I could be comfortable, breathe a delightful at- 
mosphere, and see beautiful things . . . I should establish my congress here.” — 
EUGENE FROMENTIN: Les Maitres d’ Autrefois (1876). 
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‘s| HIGHER DENSITY OR MORE DISPERSAL: 
| A NOTE ON SOME RELATIVE COSTS 


In 

ve A draft of this memorandum on the relative costs of alternative 
a : of 

me methods of re-housing crowded city families was submitted by the 
ci- TCPA to a number of authorities and individuals for comment.’ 
or 


These included the Minister of Housing and Local Government, 
of | who kindly had the figures checked by his department. A few correc- 
ae tions have been received from the Minister and others, and have 
been incorporated in, or referred to in the footnotes to, the following 
revised edition. While the calculations can be taken as reliable on 


ee the assumptions stated, it must not of course be assumed that all the 
nt- arguments in the memorandum are accepted by those who have 
re: checked the arithmetic. The Editor would welcome further com- 
“7 ments. ° 
of 
re- 1. Ends and Means central high density housing over 
ng Better housing, freer traffic move- that of dispersal housing. Others have 
ial ment, and higher productive effici- doubted whether this excess cost is 
the ency are purposes that would justify heavier than the ancillary costs of 
_— some economic cost. Some measure 4ispersal—which include such items 
vat of decongestion and dispersal is ac- 8 the initial losses on founding new 
da- cepted as serving these purposes. towns, the grants under the Town 
vn. If an increase of this measure were Development Act, and compensation 
eS- more costly than the alternative of for closing factories. There is also the 
Ce redevelopment within cities at high question whether “social capital” in 
urd density, we should have to weigh the buildings and services in existing 
ced cost against the advantages and centres may be lost by disuse before 
xty | decide how much dispersal we could _ its proper term of life. 
ngs | afford. But if it is less costly than high This note attempts a prima facie 
density development, there is an un- _ €Valuation of the main factors. 
usual coincidence of economy with AS: F 
advantage, and every reason for pur- 3 Housings The Alternatives 
suing dispersal as rapidly as prac- To retain a maximum number of 
ticable. persons on central sites would involve 
; the redevelopment of considerable 
2. The Main Factors areas with 100 per cent of high flats. 
on- An exact assessment of the total The known majority preference is 
not public costs of the alternatives may for low houses with private garden- 
rk, not be possible. But round-figure esti- space; these are also regarded as 
at- mates can be made of the main fac- _ socially preferable. In congested situ- 





tors. The TCPA has often drawn 
attention to the vastly greater cost of 


ations, as new town experience shows, 
the preference rises to 95 per cent. No 
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large-scale survey, even in city con- 
ditions, shows less than 80 per cent. 
For present purposes it is taken as 
likely that in big cities 20 per cent of 
flats would be, not ideal, but tolerable. 


4. Assumptions: Density, Costs, 
Subsidies 


The assumptions used here, simply 
for cost comparisons, are: 

(a) That in pressure-free places an 
acceptable maximum housing den- 
sity is 14 houses (47—50 persons) a net 
housing acre. 

(6) That in pressure areas a toler- 
able density for low dwellings is 20 
(66-70 persons) a net acre, including 
80 per cent 2 or 3-storey houses and 
20 per cent 3-storey flats. 

(c) That flats of 6 to 12 storeys can 
be up to 60 flats an acre, but in prac- 
tice their average density would be 
about 40 flats (133 persons) an acre. 

(d) That in flats there would nor- 
mally be about 3-33 persons a flat, 
and in dispersed houses (ultimately) 
3-5 persons a house. 

(e) That the site costs for central 
flats and houses would be, in London 
£12,000 an acre, and in other big 
cities £9,000. 

(f) That the site costs in new towns 
and country towns would be £3,150 
an acre. 

(Thus the site cost per dwelling in 
cities at 40 an acre and in country 
towns at 14 an acre is taken as the 
same, £225 a dwelling.) 

(g) That the local authority sub- 
sidies, added to the Exchequer sub- 
sidies, are calculated to equalize 
rents in both situations for equal floor 
areas. 
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5- Comparative Building Costs 

The costs assumed are the average 
costs of 72 municipal schemes as dis- 
closed in the recent study of the 
Building Research Station: 

6-storey flats: 58s. a sq. ft 


(850 sq. ft) £2,465} 
12-storey flats: 67s. a sq. ft 

(850 sq. ft) £2,847" 
Average, 6-12 storeys, 63s. 

a sq. ft (850 sq. ft) £2,677! 
2-storey houses (London) 

38s. asq. ft (850sq. ft) £1,615' 


There are many areas where flats 
have cost much more. E.g. on the 
Holte Estate, Birmingham, 12-storey 
3-bedroom flats (including central 
heating and site) cost £4,318. In the 
Duddeston scheme (1954) 12-storey 
2-bedroom flats of 750 sq. ft cost over 
£3,382 (including central heating 
and site). 

On the other hand, the Building 
Research Station hope that the aver- 
age building cost of 6—12 storey flats 
may be reduced to 53s. a sq. ft. 

This hope, if realized, would still 
leave the cost of a flat (£2,252) at 
£637 in excess of that of a house. 


6. Comparative Exchequer Subsidies 


On a 12-storey flat at 40 an acre 
the present Exchequer subsidy is: 


Land at £12,000: £67 gs. p.a. 
Capital value (54%) £1,186 
Landat £9,000: £65 8s. p.a. 
Capital value (54%) £1,141 
On a 2-storey house in a receiving 
area it is £24 Os. p.a. 


Capital value £419 


7. Comparative Rate Subsidies 
It is assumed that the local author- 


1 The Ministry of Housing and Local Government comment that a flat of 750 sq. ft 
more fairly compares with a house of 850 sq. ft. They suggest the following alternative 
figures: for a 6-storey flat (750 sq. ft), £2,325; 12-storey, £2,600; average 6-12 
storeys, £2,465. On the other hand they would reduce the cost of a 2-storey house 
(850 sq. ft) to £1,500. We do not accept their view that a 750 sq. ft flat is fairly compar- 
able with an 850 sq. ft house. The figures therefore remain as in the original draft. The 


effect of the Ministry’s proposed corrections, however, are shown in later footnotes. 
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ity will add out of rates or rent-pool 
a subsidy sufficient to equate the 
flat rent with that of a 2-storey 
house.’ 

On a 12-storey flat costing £3,082 
(including site costs £225), and allow- 
ing £5 extra for cost of maintenance, 
the local authority subsidy would 
have to be about: £38 p.a. Capital 
value £668.* 
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On a 2-storey house outside its area 
the local authority at present con- 
tributes (for ten years): £8 p.a. 
Capital value (say) £70. 


8. The Alternatives: An Example 


From these data the respective sub- 
sidy costs of housing in minimum and 
maximum dispersal schemes can be 
compared. 


In Case ‘‘A’’, 1,000 12-storey flats are built on a central site of 25 acres at 40 


an acre on land at £9,000. 


Exchequer subsidies £65,400 p.a. 


LA subsidies 


Total subsidies 


38,250 p.a. a ms 
£103,650 p.a. ” ” 


Capital value £1,141,000 
668,000° 





£ 1,809,000 








In Case “‘B’’, 500 2 and 3-storey houses and flats are built on the same 
central site at 20 an acre. The other 500 are built in a new town or receiving 
area at 14 an acre on a site of 36 acres. 

Exchequer subsidies on central houses: 








(£33 16s.) £16,900p.a. Capital value £295,000 
LA (£12) 6,000 p.a. Ae % 104,500 
£22,900 p.a. a ‘i £399,500 

Exchequer subsidies on dispersed houses: 
(£24p.a.) £12,000p.a. Capital value £209,500 
LA (£8, 10 years) 4,000 p.a. + », (say) 35,000 
Total (1,000) £38,900 p.a. 3» 9» (about) £644,000 








The total saving in capitalized housing subsidies by dispersal of 500 of the 
1,000 dwellings is thus £1,165,000 (£1,809,000 minus £644,000) .* 
This is explained by a look at the capital cost of the two schemes (in ““B”’ the 
average cost of central houses is taken at £1,700). 
Case “‘A’’: Site £225,000, buildings £2,847,000 Total £3,072,000 
Case ““B”: Site £338,400, buildings £1,657,000 __,, 1,995,400 


£1,076,600' 





Difference in capital cost: 








(The capital saving on Scheme “‘B”’ is a little less than the saving in 
subsidies because these have to cover the extra cost of flat main- 
tenance.) 


* The Ministry estimate the local authority subsidy, on the assumption stated but 
with a correction for 750 sq. ft flats, at £23 15s. per annum: capital value £415. They 
do not agree that flat rents are normally equated with house rents. On the other hand 
they think the flat maintenance allowance is too low. This subsidy correction has not 
been accepted, but the effect it would have is stated in a later footnote. We agree that 
we have underestimated the cost of flat maintenance. 

* If the Ministry’s estimate of a local authority subsidy of £23 15s. were accepted, the 
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9. Cost of Establishing New Towns 

Most of the capital expenditure on 
new towns is remunerative, but there 
are revenue deficiencies during con- 
struction. (These may ultimately be 
recovered. ) 

Up to March 1956 (on average 
eight years from their start) the twelve 
new towns in England and Wales had 
housed 140,000 persons, 120,000 of 
them in houses built by corporations. 

The total accumulated deficiencies 
were £,2,918,000, of which £1 ,675,000 
was “interest before fructification” ; 
the net deficiency was _ thus 
£1,243,000. 

The annual net deficiency is 
diminishing. For 1955-6 (when 
40,000 were housed) it was £274,000. 
For the latest year, 1956-7 (when 
about 40,000 were housed), it was 
£139,000. 

Even if none of this deficiency is 
ever recovered, it represents an 
Exchequer loss so far of about £1} 
million in providing over 55,000 
houses and work places for about 
180,000 persons. 


Exchequer Grants under Town Development Act, 1952 
No. of Houses 


Receiving Area 


Letchworth 1,500 
Bletchley 3,000 
Swindon 5500 
Thetford 1,500 
Haverhill 1,400 
Bury St Edmunds 1,500 
Basingstoke 3,500 
Frimley & Camberley 1,250 
Worsley 4,500 

Total 23,650 





total capitalized subsidies on 1,000 flats would be £1,556,000 (instead of £1,809,000). 
The saving by dispersal would be £912,000 (instead of £1,165,000). 

4 These calculations of deficiencies are as corrected by the Ministry. Our original 
estimates were somewhat higher. The Ministry question whether these deficiencies 
should be taken into account at all, since they may in the end be recouped. They also 
point out that deficits in the first two years amounting to £1,435,000 were written off. 
This is equivalent to an extra £40 a house built in the first eight years. It does not affect 


our estimate for later years. 
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Thus per 500 houses (1,650—1,750 
persons dispersed) the cumulative 
loss was under £16,000. In the latest 
year it was less than £25 per new 
house provided. 

Housing subsidies in new towns are 
allowed for in the calculations in 
paras 6-8. 








10. Cost of Town Development Act 
Expansions 


For a scheme under the Town 
Development Act 1952, the Ex- 
chequer and exporting authority pay 
the housing subsidies allowed for in 
paras 6-8. 

The Exchequer also makes a grant 
of 50 per cent of the cost of expanding 
certain public services. The exporting 
authority in some cases pays interest 
on houses during construction and/or 
provides technical services. The coun- 
ty council of the receiving district in 
some cases also makes grants or pro- 
vides guarantees. 

These contributions are here assess- 
ed for a few schemes for which data 
are available: 


Est. Popn. 50% Grant 





(at 34 perh.) (Water & Sewers) 
5,000 £105,000 
10,000 281,000 
18,333 264,000 
5,000 112,000 
4,666 51,000 
5,000 60,000 
11,667 (max) 136,000 
4,167 39,300 
15,000 155,000 
78,833 £1,203,300 
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From these figures it is apparent 
that, apart from housing subsidies, 
the cost to the Exchequer of a T.D. 
Act scheme is about £51 a house. The 
cost to an exporting authority (for 
interest, etc.) may be (on L.C.C. 
figures) up to £90 a house. The 
county council of a receiving district 
in some cases contributes, but usually 
by way of a guarantee. This latter 
cost will, however, be ultimately 
borne by local rates. 


11. Compensation for Closing 
Workplaces 
The new factories in new towns z 
reception towns pay their way. The 
cost of removal is borne (usually) by 


the firms. To avoid reoccupation of 


vacated factories, however, substan- 
tial cost is incurred, either in acquisi- 
tion or as compensation for restricted 
future use. 

Useful estimates of this cost in the 
L.C.C. area are contained in the 
study by J. F. Q. Switzer and others 
(Chartered Surveyor, October 1957). 

It is estimated that in the L.C.C. 
“overspill” of 380,000 persons there 
are 72,000 industrial workers, and 
that on the 400 acres to be ‘“‘closed”’ 
there are about 180 workers an acre. 
At 3°33 persons a family, about 
114,114 houses would be required in 
dispersal areas. 

In the sample studied there are 
factories of 60,800 sq. ft on 2-46 acres. 
The cost of acquisition is estimated at 
£102,000 and of compensation for 


disturbance £25,500 — a total of 


£127,500. About 443 workers would 
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on average be employed in this 
sample.* 

Half this would, in present prac- 
tice, be paid by the Exchequer, and 
the other half by the “exporting” 
authority. 

The corresponding “overspill”’, on 
the ratio given, would be about 2,112 
persons, requiring 635 houses. 

Thus the cost is £200 per family 
(house) dispersed; i.e., £100 from the 
Exchequer, and £100 from the local 
authority.® 


12. Schools, Public Buildings, etc. 


When a population is dispersed, 
new schools and other public build- 
ings have to be provided in reception 
areas. Most of the costs of these, how- 
ever, are in fact met by the rates in 
these areas. In Hertfordshire the 
county rate revenue from the new 
towns since their start has consider- 
ably exceeded the rate expenditure, 
whereas the two LCC out-county 
estates cost the Herts CC a ad. rate. 
There is, however, an expected future 
expenditure on roads necessitated by 
the new towns. The capital cost of 
these will, we understand, be well 
under £50 a family house, of which 
probably two-thirds, £33, would be 
Exchequer grants, and the balance 
would fall on local rates. 

It is very doubtful whether any- 
thing needs to be allowed for waste of 
“social capital’? in redevelopment 
areas. 

Schools and other buildings have 
to be rebuilt and modernized any- 
way, and if adequate sites are acquir- 


° The Ministry consider the sample too small, and add: ‘There is not enough 
information available to allow an independent and authoritative estimate to be made, 
but recent LCC experience suggests that a figure of £100,000 per acre is nearer the 
mark for purchases of industrial premises by agreement in their area. Assuming the 
proportion of industrial workers to population overspill to be that adopted in the 
memorandum, the cost of buying up industrial workplaces for 500 houses will be about 
£175,000, divided equally between the Exchequer and the local authority.” 

The Ministry’s estimate is accepted for the purposes of the calculation in paragraph 


14. But see the Addendum. 
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ed in place of the cramped sites in 
central areas, the cost is not likely to 
be less per 1,000 families than in new 
towns. Even if the entire capital cost 
of new schools (at 250 places a 1,000 
population or 842 a 1,000 houses) in 
new towns were regarded as a “‘loss’’, 
it would amount to only £84,000 per 
500 houses, of which 60 per cent 
would be Exchequer grant, and the 
rest would be covered by local rates. 

Community centres and clubrooms 
are in fact covered by the new town 
corporations and local rates. The 
present capital costs in new town 
neighbourhoods rarely exceed £ 1,000 
per 1,000 houses. But more ought to 
be provided, and to cover this we 
allow £4,000 of Exchequer grants 
per 500 houses. (There would be some 
expenditure on such buildings in re- 
development areas also. ) 

Playing fields and open spaces 
in new towns (Hemel Hempstead 
figures) are said to cost, for acquisi- 
tion and layout, about £1,820 an 
acre, towards which the Ministry of 
Education grants about £400 and 
the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government about £200 an acre. 
At 6 acres a 1,000 population, the 
cost to the Exchequer per 500 houses 
(1,666 persons) would be about 
£6,000. In central areas the cost on 
this standard would be prohibitive. 
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In seventeen crowded London bor- 
oughs with 1# million population, the 
average amount of open space is now 
under 1 acre a 1,000. The LCC short- 
term target is 2} acres. The cost of 
provision is about £14,000 an acre 
(LCC Development Plan). To provide 
the 1} acres a 1,000 population extra 
would cost per 1,000 flats, £70,000; 
for 500 houses, £35,000. 


13. Transport and Car Parks 


To the extent that workplaces and 
population can be dispersed from 
central districts, the prospective need 
of additional transport facilities, road 
improvements, and car-parks will be 
reduced. We have not the data to 
evaluate this factor, but the saving in 
cost must be substantial. 


14. The Comparative “Losses” 


Putting together the available 
figures, a comparison is made of the 
public “‘losses’”’ on high density re- 
development with the “‘losses”’ on dis- 
persal of 50 per cent of the same 
population. 


“A” “Losses” on housing 3,333 persons in 1,000 flats 


(At 40 flats an acre on land at £9,000) 








Exchequer City LA Total 
Housing subsidies £1,141,000 £668,000 £1,809,000° 
Open spaces (14 acres 1,000) — 70,000 70,000 
Minimum £1,141,000 £738,000° £1,879,000° 





(No allowance is made for cost of road and transport improvements, 
car-parks, schools, or community buildings.) 


* If the Ministry’s lower estimate of the housing subsidy costs (based on 750 sq. ft 
flats) to the local authority were accepted, the “‘losses”’ to the city would be £485,000 
(instead of £738,000) and the total “losses” £1,626,000 (instead of £1,879,000). 
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“B” “Losses” on housing 3,333 persons in 1,000 dwellings 
(500 in centre at 20 an acre; 500 dispersed) 
New Town Under T.D. Act 
Exchequer City LA Exchequer City LA 


Housing subsidies (1,000) £504,500 £139,500 £504,500 £139,500 


Deficiency on New Towns 20,000 — 
Grant for Services = 25,000 _ 
Interest met by City LA (max.) -- — —- 45,000 
Closing factories 87,500 87,500 87,500 87,500 
New schools (60% ) 50,400 _ 50,400 — 
New main roads 16,600 — 16,600 — 
Open spaces (central) — 35,000 om 35,000 
Open spaces (grants) 6,000 — 6,000 — 
Community buildings (say) 4,000 — 4,000 = 








£689,000 £262,000 £694,000 £307,000 


Total 


15. Cost to Rates in Receiving 
Areas 


The overall effect on the rate bur- 
den of county and district councils in 
receiving areas is difficult to evaluate. 
But unless the Exchequer grants for 
services and the contributions by 
central authorities are inadequate, it 
is fair to assume that the local costs of 
schools and other services will not be 
abnormal in relation to the increased 
population. 

If the grants, etc. are inadequate, 
there is ample margin for increasing 
them out of the savings of the Ex- 
chequer and central LAs. 


£951,000 £1,001,000 


16. The Alternative Costs 


The above tables show that prima 
facie there is, for every 500 families 
dispersed of 1,000 rehoused, a capi- 
tal saving of at least £875,000 to 
£925,000’, not counting savings on 
city roads, transport facilities, and 
car parks. Half of this is saved by the 
Exchequer, and half by the ‘“‘export- 
ing”’ authority. 

Both in dispersal to new towns and 
expanded towns, the public costs 
taken account of include those of the 
transfer of workplaces as well as of the 
provision of houses and community 
facilities. 


ADDENDUM: RESERVATIONS BY THE MINISTRY 


When sending the TCPA their 
corrections to the figures in the 
original draft, the Ministry comment 
that both they and the TCPA recog- 
nize that “‘a great many considera- 
tions, both social and economic, 
come into this question of dispersal 
which could not be evaluated in 
figures. . . No attempt is made to 
embark on any considerations of these 
much wider issues.” 


The Ministry also point out that a 
density of 40 dwellings to the acre 
does not necessitate a uniform deve- 
lopment with 12-storey flats. They 
cite a case where at that density 42 
per cent of the accommodation is in 
11-storey flats, 35 per cent in 4-storey 
mainsonettes, and 22} per cent in 
2-storey houses and flats; while the 
cost per 1,000 dwellings, excluding 
land, was £2,028,380 as compared 





? If the Ministry’s estimates, on the given assumptions, but with 750 sq. ft flats were 
accepted, the capital saving by the dispersal policy would be £625,000 to £675,000. 
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with the £2,847,000 in the memoran- 
dum. They add: “‘the memorandum 
seems to take an unduly pessimistic 
view of the cost of central area 
development at this density”’. 

This does not seem to us a valid 
criticism. If the amount of dispersal 
could be reduced, surely it is the cost 
of building the higher and more ex- 
pensive types of flats that could be 
saved. 

Another point made by the Minis- 
try is that it would be necessary to 
provide a good deal more employ- 
ment in new areas than that repre- 
sented by 72,000 industrial workers 
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in order to match a population of 
380,000. 

We agree, but a great deal of 
the equipment for that employment 
is either self-financing or its cost is 
covered by the “‘deficiencies’’ on the 
general accounts of the new towns, 
Our memorandum is concerned with 
the relative public costs of the trans- 
fer. As private and business move- 
ments are all voluntary, it is difficult 
to believe that they involve counter- 
vailing private losses. On the con- 
trary, they are part of the constant 
modernization of the industrial and 
trading fabric. 


Roadside Decoration 


The roadside front of a house at North Tawton, Devon, has unusual decoration, 
presumably of the same date as the Gothic windows. The decorated central bay con- 
trasts a little oddly with the severely utilitarian aspect of the rest of the house, but the 
thatched roof ties all together. 





J- D. U, W. 
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TCPA VIEWS ON PLANNING POLICY 


An extract from the Report of the Executive Committee to the 
Annual General Meeting of the Town and Country Planning 


Association. 


HE ASSOCIATION’S activities 
continue at a high level, and the 
past year has been as full and 
demanding of its resources as any 
since the war. Besides the continued 
attention paid by the Executive and 
in the Association’s journal to the 
major issues of planning policy, urban 
and rural reconstruction, and dis- 
persal, a great many public and 
private meetings called by the As- 
sociation have considered special as- 
pects of policy, such as regional 
organization, the control of caravans, 
housing management, delegation of 
planning powers, advertisement con- 
trol, and the future ownership of new 
towns. Well attended conferences 
were held in Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and London. Many visits and 
tours were arranged, and _inter- 
national contacts extended and ce- 
mented. 

The Executive, with the help of a 
great deal of generous personal ser- 
vice by many other members, has 
been able to offer advice to the 
Government and planning authori- 
ties, and also to do much to keep the 
greater planning issues in the public 
eye. But it must be confessed that the 
general national situation continues 
to be unsatisfactory. The need of an 
active and imaginative policy of 
urban renewal is perhaps more 
widely recognized by city authorities 
now that most of them have used up 
the sites available within their boun- 
daries for housing and other pur- 
poses. Most of them also see clearly 
enough that an indispensable con- 
dition of renewal, in forms both 
socially and economically satisfactory, 


is a considerable measure of dispersal 
of persons and employment to new 
and expanded towns. But the total 
amount of dispersal provided for by 
the new towns already started, and 
the schemes agreed and in prospect 
under the Town Development Act, 
remains, in the view of the Executive, 
quite inadequate. As a result, re- 
newal is not only seriously slowed up, 
but where it is going on it is on 
standards, especially of living space, 
school space, and recreation spac — 
altogether too low to meet the reason- 
able requirements and aspirations 
of town-dwellers now and in the 
future. 

The Executive must record their 
disappointment that the Govern- 
ment has so far shown no willingness 
to initiate further new towns under 
the New Towns Act. It is welcome 
that they are disposed to encourage 
the LCC, the Middlesex authorities, 
and Birmingham to build new towns 
for their own surplus populations. 
But not all these authorities are able 
or willing to build new towns, and 
there are other large areas of con- 
gestion where it is not clear who 
should take the lead. Essentially it is 
a national problem, and while, no 
doubt, in some cases important co- 
operation can be and ought to be ob- 
tained from the larger authorities, the 
Executive hold that a more definite 
initiative should be taken by the 
Government. The industrial success 
alone of the existing new towns is 
sufficient justification for further 
Government action. 

The Town Development Act can 
be a useful supplement to the New 
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Towns Act, and the Executive are 
glad to see the steps taken by some 
authorities to implement it. But it is 
now evident that the Act as at present 
operated is not providing for the 
rapidity of dispersal necessary for 
really good urban renewal, though it 
could do more if the terms offered 
by the Government were marginally 
improved. 

The Executive has, therefore, con- 
tinued to urge both the initiation of 
further new towns by the Govern- 
ment, and a sufficient improvement 
of grants (or guarantees) under the 
Town Development Act to place the 
local authorities in a better position to 
make use of it. At the same time, it 
has stressed that green belts will be 
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endangered unless there is sufficient 
planned dispersal. 

The key to a better conceived and 
more effective national policy is, as 
always, wider public interest and 
greater public insistence. It is the 
business of the Association to inform 
the public on the importance of the 
issues involved, and it will continue to 
do so to the extent that its very limited 
resources permit. Much more could 
be achieved with a larger active 
membership and increased income. 
We are confident this support will be 
forthcoming, having regard to the 
vital importance of the issues for 
family life, social well-being, and 
the efficiency of British industry and 
business. 


The Annual General Meeting 


Lord Salter of Kidlington presided 
at the Annual General Meeting of the 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion on Tuesday, 13 May. 

Sir Frederic J. Osborn presented 
the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee. He said that during the past 
year the Association had worked 
more effectively than at any time in 
its recent history. He paid a special 
tribute to Sir George Pepler whose 
knowledge of the planning situation 
in this country was second to none. 

Sir Frederic said that the TCPA 
position had been much misunder- 
stood in other branches of the plan- 
ning movement. Some people seemed 
to think the Association was only con- 
cerned with new towns and town ex- 
pansions and not with central re- 
development of big cities. “Our mem- 
bers should make it clear that the only 
reason why Ebenezer Howard started 
the new towns movement is precisely 
because we want good central re- 
development of the old cities, It is be- 
cause you cannot get good central 
redevelopment without dispersal that 


we want this dispersal policy. That is 
the sole reason for dispersal.” 

The following were elected to the 
Council: Mr D. L. Anderson, FLAs, 
AILA, Councillor W. J. Clark, Fias, 
FRSA, MRSH, Mr C. John Dunham, 
Frics, Councillor J. M. Hudson, 
Councillor T. E. Merrells, and Mr D. 
W. Riley, Amrpt. 





SUMMER LECTURES AT CAMBRIDGE 
26-8 June 1958 
Arranged by Cambridge University Estate Man- 
agement Club and the Department of Estate 
Management. 
Natural Resources and the National Estate 
by Sir Solly Zuckerman 
The Estate in Land and the Employment of 
Resources by D. R. Denman 
Building Economics by P. A. Stone 
Development of Land in the Netherlands 
by Ir. C. H. J. Maliepaard 
The Report of the Franks Committee and the 
Rights of the Individual by the Rt Hon. Lord 
Justice Parker 
Development Policy and ‘the National Estate 
by J. Enoch Powell 


Details from J. Burgon, 74 Trumpington Street, 
Cambridge. 
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THE “HEMEL HEMPSTEAD” LAYOUT 
STUDY 
Some more comments from readers on the articles by Mr G. 


Brooke Taylor in the April and May issues of Town AND 
Country PLANNING. 


From Mr H. F. Bryant, Deputy Chief 
Engineer, Basildon Development Cor- 
poration: 


The Hemel Hempstead group 
have produced an interesting result in 
their efforts to meet the objectives set 
out in the first paragraph of the 
article, and in particular their solu- 
tion to the “front door” problem in 
providing parking for the visitor of 
consequence in areas T and Z on 
Diagram II is a welcome addition to 
this type of rear access planning. 

There are, however, one or two 
practical problems which arise, and 
it would be most helpful to know how 
the group intend solving them at 
Hemel Hempstead. 


CENTRE 


MAIN ROAD 








Access for Fire Engines 

The first is in respect of access for 
fire engines. The statutory water 
authority would normally lay their 
mains at the front of the houses, 
whilst access for vehicles is at the rear. 
In the event of a fire in house A on 
the attached sketch, therefore, the 
fire engine would be divorced from 
the water main, unless, of course, it is 
possible for the fire engine to pass 
under the bridge unit leading into 
parking area T. It would seem doubt- 
ful that sufficient headroom is avail- 
able for this. If headroom is not avail- 
able, then the problem of fighting 
a fire in house marked B on the 
sketch becomes even more difficult. 

Access for fire-fighting to the 
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DIAGRAM II 
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northern closes does not present such 
a problem as a water main would pre- 
sumably be laid along the through 
east-west footpath (marked C-D on 
the sketch) and the fire engine could 
arrive at the southern ends of roads 
X and Y. A further practical prob- 
lem is, however, then introduced— 
that of street-naming and house- 
numbering. Here I am rather at a dis- 
advantage in not knowing how the 
group propose naming the area of de- 
velopment, but it is assumed that the 
footpath between C and D on the 
sketch would be given one name and 
that this would probably include the 
closes off it. In such a case, a fire en- 
gine called to a fire at a house along 
that footpath could conceivably ar- 
rive at point 1, 2, 3, or 4 on the sketch, 
any three of which could be the 
wrong one. The only way this can be 
overcome is by a rather detailed 
street name-plate at each point of 
access, for example, at the northern 
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ends of roads X and Y, which would 
have to indicate that the road led to 
specific house numbers on the foot- 
path in question. It could also entail 
a library of maps containing house- 
numbering to be carried on the fire 
engine. 

As regards the layout in Diagram 
III, assuming the water main to be 
at the front of houses in the paved 
court, similar problems arise, namely 
whether a fire engine can pass under 
the bridge unit at L. If so, some 
firming-up of the paved court to 
carry a fire engine would be neces- 
sary in this case, owing to the length 
of the terraces. The naming and 
numbering problem would be simple 
in this case. 

These are all points which have 
arisen in back access development at 
Basildon, and it would be most help- 
ful to know if the Hemel Hempstead 
group have found a satisfactory 
solution. 


From Miss M. R. Tabor, Housing Manager, Stevenage Development Cor- 
poration: 


TheHemelHempsteadstudy group, 
as I understand it, set out to design a 
neighbourhood which would meet 
the usual architects’ criticism of the 
openness of new town layouts while 
at the same time satisfying the desire 
of the inhabitants to keep the ad- 
vantages of this openness. 

From experience in Stevenage, 
may I make the following com- 
ments: 

The layout aims at continuously 
built-up areas in the neighbourhood 
with all open space pushed to the out- 
skirts. But the criticism of Stevenage 
residents is of too much unbroken 
housing, too many houses too close 
together, of looking from one house 
into someone else’s kitchen. The 
houses that are most popular are 
those backing on to open spaces such 


as school playing-fields, or common 
greens; I think it would be agreed 
that the most attractive spots are just 
those odd corners of grass and trees 
that the group wishes to do away with. 
It may be right to banish the recrea- 
tion grounds with full size cricket and 
football pitches to the edge of the 
neighbourhood, but the small greens 
where the younger children knock a 
ball about must remain scattered 
about amongst the houses. 


Noise 


A common complaint of residents 
is noise: noise from neighbouring 
houses, noise of cars or motor bicycles, 
particularly when repairs are carried 
out on Sunday. Flats are disliked 
because of noise; detached and semi- 
detached houses are demanded by 
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those who particularly dislike noise 
or who want to make it undisturbed. 
Houses linked by store or garage meet 
this need. Does the Hemel Hemp- 
stead layout have enough variety? I 
am sure we must aim at the maximum 
amount. In the future, needs and 
preferences are likely to become even 
more varied as individual tastes 
develop. 
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As to the appearance of the new 
towns, is it not the incompleteness 
and rawness that is really the cause of 
most of the criticism ? When the trees 
have grown to a respectable height, 
the houses will look more settled, as if 
they belong. The trees will also break 
the wind that Lewis Mumford and 
many new town residents dislike so 
much! 


From Miss R. Maynard of the Stevenage Development Corporation Housing 
Management Department: 


May I add the following comments, 
also based on experience in Steven- 
age? 

While concentrating the built-up 
areas to give more social and visual 
cohesion, is there not a danger of over- 
emphasizing the green belts of play- 
ing-fields, etc., separating the neigh- 
bourhoods? There are some ameni- 
ties which may be shared by adjacent 
neighbourhoods, such asa community 
centre, and too wide and open an area 
can deter movement between the two. 


Temporary Parking Space 
at Stevenage 


In the age of the motor vehicle, 
when it is estimated that ultimately 
80 per cent of the families will want 
garage space, will there be room to 
vary the type of accommodation pro- 
vided for the vehicle? The uniform 
garage is not necessarily the most 
economic or, useful. As many people 
have motor cycles or motor scooters, 
smaller garages could be built for 


these. Also, some people do not con- 
sider their vehicles worthy of a gar- 
age and are satisfied with a parking 
space. These are provided as a tem- 
porary measure at Stevenage, until 
more garages are built, but might well 
be retained later. 


Mobile Shops 


With reference to the proposed de- 
sign of houses built round squares 
and closes, we have found that resi- 
dents do not on the whole favour 
closes, but prefer to be on a thorough- 
fare. Also, a notable feature of any 
new area is the abundance of 
‘mobile shops” of various sizes, which 
retain their popularity after perman- 
ent shops have been built. How do 
these fit into the scheme of service 
roads—does the housewife hurry to 
the end of the garden to make her 
purchases? Perhaps the close prox- 
imity of the houses to the shopping 
centre will make the mobile shops un- 
necessary. 


From Mr Lesslie K. Watson, FRIBA, AMTPI, 6 Gray’s Inn Square, London, 
WCr: 


The two articles on neighbourhood 
planning in Hemel Hempstead and 
the commentary by the Editor are 
full of interesting points especially to 
anyone who has been responsible for 
housing design. We all learn by ex- 


perience; but how much more profit- 
able it is if we can also build up on the 
experience of others! The new towns 
have a great advantage over most 
other authorities because they have 
the proper organization for looking 
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after estates once they are built. They 
are, too, good clients because the 
members of the corporations are not 
continually changing, nor are they 
subject to such keen political pres- 
sures as most local authorities. They 
own the land, they are able to 
negotiate with education and health 
authorities which are usually laws 
unto themselves, and they have 
access to finance. 

Yet in spite of all these special ad- 
vantages the new towns have come in 
for severe criticism—most of it from 
architects who vaguely feel that they 
are not sufficiently urban in char- 
acter. After all a town should be a 
Town and not a blown-up village. It 
is difficult to achieve this if it is all 
built within a short period of time 
and when it is nearly all only two 
storeys high. 


Dustbins and the Motor-Car 


For many years housing layout re- 
volved around the dustbin. This un- 
seemly article used to live at the 
“back” but is now sometimes con- 
cealed at the “front”. Its overriding 
importance is now challenged by the 
motor-car which is even more diffi- 
cult to accommodate. Easy road 
access is necessary to both. The latest 
idea—to banish both cars and dust- 
bins to the back—has been admir- 
ably worked out in detail in these 
Hemel Hempstead schemes. I do not 
think that anything less than 100 per 
cent provision for cars will be ade- 
quate for long; but this need not all 
be in the form of garages. Probably 
20 per cent of owners would be con- 
tent with hard-standings and these 
could be used during the day, when 
many cars are away, by vehicles be- 
longing to visitors. Most people are 
content to hire a garage nearby if 
they rent their house, but they like to 
have it on their own plot of ground if 
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they buy their home. How about 
some experiments with three-storey 
houses, with the garage below, built 
to sell ? 


Self-Build Houses 


Are we sufficiently alive to the 
possibility of enlisting private aid in 
house building? I cannot help re- 
membering the “‘self-build” houses 
in Stockholm and I believe that 
British people are quite capable of 
similar effort. It should be possible 
to build the shell of a house by con- 
tract and leave the internal flooring, 
partitions, and decorating to be done 
by the owner. 

I have seen houses designed for 
flexible layout of interiors—although 
I have often wondered how often 
they were ‘“‘flexed’’; but never any 
layout designed for adjustable sizes of 
gardens. Where the total ownership is 
in the same hands this could quite 
easily be done and it might be the 
answer to the tenant who is either 
“clueless” or bone idle about garden- 
ing. 

It is difficult to judge the land- 
scaping in new towns while it is still 
so new and when one only pays fleet- 
ing visits; and it may be that my last 
suggestion is already carried out. I 
believe that most people like to feel 
that their home is not the same as lots 
of others, and this is a real problem 
where many houses must, for reasons 
of economy, look exactly alike. 
Variation in the layout of types and 
changes in building materials are not 
enough. I think the answer probably 
lies in imaginative planting. The 
scope for variety is infinite and 
this can be achieved without upset- 
ting the architectural unity of the 
whole. 

I look forward with keen anticipa- 
tion to seeing the Hemel Hempstead 
experiment realized. 


[The Hemel Hempstead group have been invited to reply to points raised in these letters. The views 
expressed by Miss Tabor and Miss Maynard of Stevenage are personal.—Editor.] 
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PUBLIC PLANNING AND PRIVATE 


ENTERPRISE 


A report of an evening meeting at the Planning Centre on 24 April, 
at which the speaker was Mr Ff. F. Q.. Switzer of the Department 
of Estate Management, University of Cambridge. 


R SWITZER first reminded his 
M audience that in 1943 Parlia- 
ment created a new depart- 
ment of the central government with 
a Minister who was charged with the 
duty of “‘securing consistency and 
continuity in the framing and execu- 
tion of a national policy with respect 
to the use and development of land 
throughout England and Wales.” 
“The use and development of land 
—what a vast field of activity that 
covers! I can think of no worth-while 
activity which does not require land. 
But it is no exaggeration to say that 
there are as many ideas on the scope of 
the control of land use and develop- 
ment as there are thinking individuals. 
Town and country planning has been 
developed over the past half-century 
along a great number of different ap- 
proaches—sanitary improvements, 
housing reform, preservation of am- 
enity, civic architecture, highway en- 
gineering, safeguarding agricultural 
land, social science, alleviation of un- 
employment in distressed areas, loca- 
tion of industry, and many others. 
Accordingly, it has attracted its prac- 
titioners from many fields and atti- 
tudes to it depend a good deal on the 
particular standpoint of the indi- 
viduals or bodies concerned.” 


Planning and the Democratic Ideal 


Mr Switzer said that a widely held 
view is that town planning, if it be- 
comes too all-embracing, is a danger 
to the constitution and to the indi- 
vidual citizen. There is a certain dis- 
trust and even fear of planners and 


planning. But to Mr Switzer there is 
a real peril that in the absence of pub- 
lic planning, pressure groups, inside 
as well as outside the administration, 
may be able to enlist government sup- 
port for action which would over- 
throw the rights of the individual and 
lead to totalitarian planning. 

It is also dangerous to pretend that 
planning at a national level does not 
exist, or that we are all safe so long as 
we do not call it planning. Planning 
is with us, a large-and complex 
machine (or, alas, a series of mach- 
ines) spending our money and affect- 
ing our lives in many ways. Each one 
of us should be vitally concerned to 
see that the machines are connected 
up to work in one direction, that they 
operate as efficiently as possible to- 
wards ‘“‘the common good”’, and that 
what they do receives public ap- 
proval. 


“Applied” Town Planning 


Mr Switzer then referred to two 
types of plan. The first a detailed de- 
sign setting out the planner’s ideas, 
estimates, and hopes for every part of 
the pattern. Such a plan has great 
appeal because it is tidy, complete, 
and in its interpretation leaves little 
or no room for doubt. But it does not 
achieve results in a sphere where the 
translation of the plan into practical 
achievement is not all in the hands of 
the planner. This is well-illustrated 
by the failure of the 1932 Act. The 
other type is the merest outline plan, 
with details filled in to meet the de- 
mands of the moment. ““This, it seems 
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to me, is very nearly what the 1947 
Act and the Ministry’s circulars sug- 
gest the development plan should be. 
Flexibility has become the watch- 
word. Flexibility, however, can all 
too easily become an excuse for in- 
decision. Flexibility is ideal for the 
planner, but can be intolerable for the 
planned.” 


The Role of Private Enterprise 


The role of private enterprise in de- 
velopment is one of greatly increased 
importance as compared with the im- 
mediate post-war years when our 
present planning pattern was evolv- 
ed. The need now is to secure the most 
effective co-operation between pub- 
lic and private developers. Public re- 
sources should be used to carry out 
clearly defined improvements, aimed 
at realizing the broad framework of 
the development plan. Within this 
framework private developers should 
be given maximum freedom consis- 
tent with proper standards. In large- 
scale redevelopment the task of the 
planning authority should be to co- 
ordinate constructional work. 


Importance of Industrial Productivity 


There will be some objections to 
such a view of the role of planning, 
and in particular the action of public 
enterprise to help private develop- 
ment. But apart from increases in 
efficiency in business, administration, 
and the retail and distributive trades, 
improvement of our standard of liv- 
ing can only come from improved in- 
dustrial productivity. Much of this 
will arise from improvements and 
new equipment in the factories them- 
selves. But just as much and more can 
come from the proper siting of in- 
dustry for convenience to raw mater- 
ials, power, labour and markets, and 
from the avoidance of cross haulage, 
traffic congestion, and that terrible 
waster of manpower, the long journey 
to work. 
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“Interference” 


Mr Switzer then quoted from The 
Economist (25 September 1954) “‘It 
is surely time that both the law and 
practice of town planning were re- 
viewed so as to reduce the amount 
of interference to what is positively 
needed for specific purposes. A vague 
and dilatory brooding by public 
officials over the destiny of each piece 
of land can never be justified by talk 
about the national interest, the need 
for co-ordination, and the smallness 
of this island. Only the prospect of 
concrete benefits can warrant the 
imposition of planning controls.” 

This raises a whole array of vital 
questions. Are we devoting too much 
time to getting the shape of the land- 
ing window right, when the house it- 
self should never have been built in 
this town ? Do we understand enough 
about the growth and pattern of in- 
dustry to be able to control its loca- 
tion successfully? Are we not mis- 
taken in thinking of planning of the 
“drains and building line” type as 
being the same kind of job as the loca- 
tion of industry type, and are we not 
therefore mistaken in thinking that a 
man trained for the former can do the 
latter? Are the present local plan- 
ning authorities’ areas suitable for 
planning of the second type, or 
should we not long ago have formed 
regional planning authorities ? Do we 
know what development plans and 
their administration are achieving, 
and are we satisfied with these 
achievements ? There are four points 
of immediate practical importance. 


1. The Nature of Development Plans 


How cana plan be produced which 
has a clear meaning and will aid 
would-be developers, which at the 
same time frustrates neither the de- 
veloper with an original turn of mind 
nor the inevitable changes in tech- 
nology, our way of life and the state of 
our economy ? Clearly a compromise 
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is the only hope, an outline plan 
showing broad policy, with detailed 
plans prepared as the time approach- 
es for actual construction. This is the 
pattern of the development plan, but 
the six-inch town map raises special 
difficulties. Does it fall into the cate- 
gory of “broad policy” or “detail”? 
“T think the Ministry intended the 
former. But the choice of scale and 
form of presentation were wrong, and 
the inevitable result of producing a 
map showing individual properties 
which could be seen to be affected by 
apparently concrete proposals, was 
that it would become much more 
positive than the Ministry had con- 
templated.” 

Whatever the intention of the town 
map, there is little doubt that it has 
taken on at least some of the attri- 
butes of a definite plan. Mr Switzer 
thought that the meaning of the 
notation of the town map should be 
clarified—in particular the signs for 
broad policy proposals and those 
which have a specific meaning should 
be separated. Some planning authori- 
ties already did this to some extent in 
the written statement. 


2. Compensation 


Under planning, land values and 
expectation of values are altered and 
the financial problems of planning 
have given rise to the Uthwatt 
Report and exceedingly involved 
pieces of legislation. It is a cardinal 
error to think that these complex 
financial problems are not the con- 
cern of the town planner, or that they 
only involve sordid details of money 
transactions which are beneath his 
dignity. All the problems of com- 
pensation and betterment are inex- 
tricably related to the form and pre- 
paration of development plans, and 
more important still, to their realiza- 
tion. 

Adequate and equitable compen- 
sation is essential to planning in a free 
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society. Betterment is an even more 
involved problem. “I do not think 
the financial provisions of the Acts of 
1953 and 1954, apart altogether from 
considerations of equity, provide a 
proper basis for planning administra- 
tion. Compensation is, in effect, fixed 
at the 1947 ceiling, and I should have 
thought that it was clear from the fate 
of ‘March 1939’ ceiling values that 
such a ceiling cannot remain. But 
even that is not all. Compensation is 
based on claims agreed under Part VI 
of the 1947 Act, and when all the land 
to which agreed claims relate has 
been used up, we shall enjoy the 
simple scheme of ‘no compensation’. 
We already enjoy the simplicity of 
‘no betterment’. The result, becom- 
ing clearer every day, is an enormous 
gap between the values of land which 
may be developed and land which 
may not be developed. “This tends to 
make planning committees grant per- 
mission where they should not, simply 
to avoid causing hardship. And from 
the landowners’ point of view, it puts a 
high premium on securing the alloca- 
tion of land for development, since 
this is the first step towards realizing 
its full value. The danger now is that 
under pressure from owners and 
speculators, land will be allocated for 
development in the quinquennial re- 
view of development plans on a scale 
which will greatly accelerate sub- 
urban sprawl, unless the Minister 
strengthens his green belt policy, or 
the compensation code is altered. 
There does seem to be hope that this 
is at least under contemplation by the 
Government.” 


3. Public Relations 


Mr Switzer believes that the pub- 
lic generally do not realize what plan- 
ning is and what it is trying to do. The 
failure in the field of public relations 
is perhaps the most regrettable part 
of the whole planning story. Much 
more can be done to teach the public 
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about the great planning experiment 
—an experiment which is being con- 
ducted, not for the edification of plan- 
ners, but for the public. Annual re- 
ports on the administration and pro- 
gress of development plans would be 
of great value and statements of plan- 
ning policy by the Ministry, especi- 
ally where the activities of other 
Government departments are con- 
cerned, would encourage public con- 
fidence. A great deal can be done to 
gain public confidence by the sincere 
adherence to the three golden rules 
laid down by the Franks Committee 
—openness, fairness, and imparti- 
ality. Nothing can do more harm to 
the cause of planning than secret 
negotiation. 


4. Status of Planners 


Planners need to be recognized as 
being amongst the most important 
members of the community, dealing 
with the very framework of society, 
not merely technicians in yet another 
department of the administration. 
But they cannot get this recognition 
unless they can show themselves to be 
men of skill and vision and wide un- 
derstanding. Planning must become 
a profession which will attract the 
very best human material. Of course 
technical skill is needed. But for a 
profession concerned so often with 
the “‘public interest” and its conflict 
with the rights of the individual there 
is also a great need for historical sense 
and a real understanding of political 
philosophy. 


Conclusion 


Mr Switzer concluded: “If town 
planning is to tackle the redevelop- 
ment problems that lie ahead, the 
town planning team must take on a 
new look and must produce develop- 
ment plans outlining a scheme of 
action, which can be carried out by 
public and private enterprise work- 
ing together, and which can win pub- 
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lic enthusiasm and support. If it can. 
not do that, if it cannot produce re- 
sults which are clearly better than 
those produced by private enterprise 
operating through the normal market 
mechanism, then we had far better 
abandon the whole pretence of the 
public control of land use, and con- 
fine our attention simply to conveni- 
ent site development and good de- 
sign.” 


Discussion 


Mr J. G. Jefferson, County Plan- 
ning Officer, West Sussex, opened the 
discussion and in a brilliant broad- 
side said that Mr Switzer had 
frightened himself and his audience 
with a whole lot of bogeys which do 
not exist. He said that if a private 
developer came along with a plan, 
and it was agreed that this plan was 
better than the planners’, nine times 
out of ten it would be approved. He 
thought that Mr Switzer’s thinking 
about the town map was six years out 
of date as people do now know exactly 
what the town map means. He cer- 
tainly would not lose any sleep over 
the bogeys which Mr Switzer had 
raised. On the subject of compensa- 
tion Mr Jefferson said ‘‘Property is 
wealth. All wealth is subject to 
fluctuations in value due to influences 
beyond the owner’s control. Yet only 
property owners expect to be in- 
demnified against falls in value.” 

Mr Eric Bellingham spoke of the 
desperately bad public relations that 
planning and planners suffer from. 
He said that planners themselves 
do not realize what a good job they 
have done. 

Mr Bell, County Planning Officer 
of Kesteven, Lincs., said that ina rural 
county the actual town maps are not 
of very great use and the index maps 
under the General Development 
Order are becoming much more im- 
portant than the town map and one- 
inch county maps. 
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Mr Norman Tillett of Norwich, an 
adult education lecturer, said that the 
job of improving public relations for 
planning was one for the Town and 
Country Planning Association which 
is ideally placed for this purpose. He 
said that the most discouraging thing 
is that there is no demand for lec- 
tures on the subject of town and 
country planning. Besides, profes- 
sional planners often tend to be in- 
hibited about public lecturing. And 
he added: ‘‘Just a few of us are doing 
our best in this very discouraging job.”’ 

Mr Bilsby of Span Developments 
spoke on the subject of aesthetic con- 
trol. He said that Mr Jefferson ought 
to be tormented by all the dreadful 
things that are going on all over the 
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south of England. 

Mr Watson, County Planning 
Officer, Worcester, referred to the 
valuable part that the FBI Commit- 
tees played some years ago. It was a 
pity these groups did not keep going 
as there is just as much need now as 
then for that contact between in- 
dustry and planning. 

Professor Allen of the University of 
Durham agreed that planners should 
have the highest possible status. But 
he thought the influence of planning 
is increasing, and the fact that there is 
adverse criticism shows that the pub- 
lic take an interest. Planning is still a 
young profession and it has achieved 
a comparatively high status in a very 
short time. 


A Watermil] 


The last rays of evening sunlight catch the dormers of the watermill at Lower 
Denford on the River Kennet. This building may be recalled by those with a good 
memory as having a place in the film A Quiet Weekend. 
























J. D. U. W. 
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NATIONAL PARKS OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


With the distinction of having-a substantially greater area of land 
protected as scenic and nature reserves than any other Australian 
state, New South Wales naturally offers much of national parks 
interest. However, in some respects organization and administra- 
tion are rather less advanced than in Tasmania or the neighbouring 
states of Queensland and Victoria, and much remains to be done to 


provide a fully integrated national parks system. 


8 WITH the other eastern states 
A the national parks of New 
South Wales all lie fairly near 
the coast where the scenery and the 
flora and fauna offer a colourful and 
dramatic variety of character by com- 
parison with the hotter plains of the 
interior. Altogether there are fourteen 
areas which by their form of protec- 
tion can fairly be classed as national 
parks and these cover a total area of 
about 2,330 square miles of territory. 
By far the largest reservation is the 
Kosciusko State Park, situated among 
the snow lands of the Southern Alps 
close to the Victoria state border and 
extending to almost 2,000 square 
miles, more than twice as large as the 
Lake District or Snowdonia National 
Parks in England and Wales. Next in 
size are a group of reserves in the fa- 
mous Blue Mountains, with a total 
area of 150 square miles. The remain- 
ing parks vary in area from the seven- 
ty square miles of the Morton Primi- 
tive Reserve in the Shoalhaven Val- 
ley, south of Sydney, to the 340 acres 
of the tiny Davidson Park about a 
hundred miles farther up the coast. 
Together these protected areas of 
national interest, along with the many 
more smaller areas of local signifi- 
cance, ensure the preservation of 
much that is best of the characteris- 
tic New South Wales scenery and 
plant and animal life and make it 
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available for public enjoyment under 
proper safeguards. 


Administration by Autonomous 
Trusts 


In New South Wales there is no 
centralized national parks adminis- 
tration. The Acts controlling Crown 
Lands are administered by the De- 
partment of Lands in Sydney, and the 
individual parks and reserves are run 
by trusts, the members of which may 
be appointed by the Governor of the 
State on the advice of the Minister of 
Lands. These trusts have complete 
autonomy within their own territories 
of interest and are bodies corporate, 
each with perpetual succession and a 
common seal. 

The trustees can make byelaws and 
regulations for the effective manage- 
ment of the parks and reserves and 
may engage rangers or other employ- 
ees to ensure their proper and efficient 
administration and development. 
Where the circumstances warrant it, 
the trustees are allowed to grant leases 
or licences for sites within the parks 
and reserves for the establishment of 
refreshment rooms, boatsheds, and 
similar facilities to meet a known pub- 
lic demand. 

Byelaws are stringent and pay great 
attention to ensuring that no wild life 
or plants shall be disturbed or re- 
moved from the parks without the 
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written permission of the trustees. Or- 
ganized field activities are allowed, 
but only after the trustees have had 
an opportunity to scrutinize and ap- 
prove the bona fides of the clubs or 
organizations. No dogs are permitted 
in reserves, other than on public high- 
ways, and any dog found hunting may 
be destroyed on the spot. Fires may 
only be lit in specially provided fire- 
places or campfire circles, and camp- 
ing for more than one night may re- 
quire the written permission of the 
trustees. 

Funds towards the maintenance 
and improvement of the parks are 
provided annually by Parliament. 
The expenditure of the money so vo- 
ted is left to the parks trustees, but 
they are required to adjust their 
spending to the satisfaction of the De- 
partment of Lands. No revenue is ob- 
tained from the parks or reserves by 
the Crown and any revenue derived 
by the trustees from the granting of 
leases or licences is expended in the 
further improvement or maintenance 
of park facilities. 


The Kosciusko State Park 


Special arrangements exist for the 
running of the Kosciusko State Park 
which was set up by special Act of 
Parliament in 1944. The park is ad- 
ministered by a representative trust 
under the chairmanship of the Minis- 
ter of Lands and includes among its 
members the directors of the State 
Tourist Bureau, Forestry Commission 
and Soil Conservation Service, or 
officers of their departments. The Act 
provides ample powers for making 
regulations for organizing and run- 
ning the park and also sets up a fund 
to receive rents, royalties and fees 
and Government grants, and to pay 
out costs and expenses incurred in 
running the park and in improving, 
developing and maintaining the faci- 
lities provided for public recreation. 
It is interesting to note that the Act 
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allows for the receipt of royalties aris- 
ing from mining leases and timber 
cutting and grazing concessions which 
may be granted at the discretion of the 
trustees, 


Protection of Flora and Fauna 
Apart from a supervisory interest 
in the trustees’ expenditure of annual 
grants in the parks and reserves, the 
Department of Lands has an impor- 
tant function in assisting the trustees 
in the conservation aspect of their 
work through the Birds and Animals 
Protection Act, and the Wild Flowers 
and Native Plants Protection Act. 
The department also considers care- 
fully any suggestions made by interest- 
ed organizations for the provision of 
bushland reserves and, as evidence of 
its activities in this important field, 
many areas throughout the state con- 
taining scenic beauty spots, growths 
of native flora, etc., have been re- 
served or dedicated in recent years 
under the Crown Lands Act, in order 
to ensure their retention for public use 
and enjoyment. A particularly inter- 
esting example of action in this sphere 
is that ofa tract of land embracing the 
slopes of a locally famous pass which 
was purchased by the department to 
become a national reserve, the speci- 
fic object of the acquisition being to 
preserve its scenic beauty by prevent- 
ing the area being denuded of timber. 


System Works Well 


Although the national parks ad- 
ministration of New South Wales 
lacks the integrating influence of a 
central policy-making body, the sys- 
tem of each park running its own 
affairs through a board of trustees 
appears to work well in practice. 
There is a long record of valuable ser- 
vice in the public interest and in an 
honorary capacity by persons of great 
experience who devote much time 
and thought to the administration of 
the trusts. 
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National Parks Committee 

However, the need for some degree 
of reorganization is recognized and a 
few years ago a State-appointed Na- 
tional Parks Committee was set up to 
report on steps desirable towards pre- 
serving in perpetuity for the people 
such areas .« the committee might 
consider suitable for the purpose. ‘The 
committee was also asked to correlate 
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existing proposals for setting up fuir- 
ther national reserves and to consider 
the desirability of establishing a Na- 
tional Trust for any areas that might 
be so reserved for the people. It may 
well be that the committee will re- 
commend the setting up of a central 
co-ordinating authority for national 
parks and that supporting legislation 
will shortly be forthcoming. 


The Fyfield Elm 


‘Maidens who from the distant hamlets come to dance around the Fyfield elm in 
May” wrote Matthew Arnold in his Scholar Gypsy. Quite unknown and unrecognized 
by most people, the elm still stands, though it is no longer a grand tree but a “relic” 
—four divided fragments of an ancient shell. Yet it still lives, where a road from Abing- 
don joins the main Oxford-Faringdon road on the outskirts of Fyfield. Locally, it is 


sometimes called the Tubney elm. 


J. D. U. W. 
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A TOAST TO THE ELECTRIC SIGN 


An after-lunch speech to the Electric Sign Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion at the Savoy Hotel, London, on 11 March 1958. 


OUR FLATTERING request to 
) me to propose this toast “The 
Electric Sign” was a surprise. 
You must know that I’m very much 
mixed up with town planners, and 
that town planning includes control 
of outdoor advertising. And some 
planners don’t really love outdoor ad- 
vertising, or are apt to dissemble their 
love by not letting conspicuous signs 
of it appear. I could hardly believe 
you'd take a chance on what I might 
say. But I was properly on the spot, 
because I had already accepted your 
invitation to lunch. You might think 
me a bit of a pig if I would take a 
luxurious feed at the expense of elec- 
tric signs and not be willing to pro- 
pose a toast to them. 


No Need to be Nasty 


Mind you, a planner who sincerely 
disapproved of electric signs and 
therefore sign-makers wouldn’t neces- 
sarily be nasty to them. There’s such 
a thing as forgiveness of sinners. A 
prison chaplain doesn’t refuse to go 
and have a friendly chat with a con- 
demned murderer just before he’s be- 
ing taken off for his final challenge. 
So if I get severely scolded by some of 
my fellow members of amenity socie- 
ties for proposing this toast I shall say 
I did it out of Christian charity. 

After all, there are no specific terms 
to this toast: there is nothing in the 
advertisement regulations about the 
health of signs and certainly no hint 
of objections to signs of health. I’m 
not going to be too definite myself 
about what the toast means. Anyway, 
I am not proposing “‘Long Life to the 
Electric Sign”, because this is not a 
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users’ lunch but a manufacturers’ 
lunch. 

At lunches in some countries where 
there are different religions they have 
a good way of not saying Grace. The 
chairman calls for silence for half a 
minute and every luncher offers his 
private excuses to whatever gods may 
be. When I sit down after my few re- 
marks I suggest we all drink, without 
an external sign, to whatever each of 
us approves of under the heading of 
this toast. 


The Ideal City and the Ideal Sign 


Let me indicate what in that ap- 
proaching moment my own thoughts 
are likely to be. You know that I have 
been a critic of existing cities and an 
advocate of the building of new and 
better planned towns. Now you can’t 
condemn existing towns and propose 
the creation of new ones unless you 
have an.idea of a desirabie town in 
your mind. You set up some sort of 
formula or specification, however 
vaguely or provisionally or dogma- 
tically or precisely. Plato said the ideal 
city is a pattern laid up in Heaven— 
by which I take it he meant you 
crystallize in imagination the kind of 
city you like or that you think would 
suit humanity; and then within the 
limitations of your resources and 
powers, and what is practicable, and 
what you can get public opinion and 
governing authorities to do, you try 
to realize your ideal on earth. That 
certainly doesn’t mean that the fifteen 
new towns conform to the TCPA 
ideal, though they are a lot nearer to 
the ideal than the old cities or the 
suburbs. 
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On this principle I am going to 
drink to the ideal electric sign as I 
might optimistically conceive it with 
my limited knowledge of the subject. 

But there is of course a snag in 
imagining it. I am only one person, 
and I never allow myself to assume 
that my simple and single preferences 
and prejudices would be a complete 
specification, for towns or signs, in a 
world of 2} thousand million pairs of 
eyes. Still, I have to start somewhere, 
so I start with what I know of people’s 
feelings, including my own. I should 
like to drink to a kind of electric sign, 
and a placing of electric signs, that I 
imagine would please me a lot, give 
as little offence as possible to people 
who are more sensitive or choosy 
aesthetically than I am, and be in- 
creasingly a joy to people at present 
undiscriminating but capable of 
growing in taste. 

I think I am perhaps fundamental- 
ly nearer to the last lot—the general 
public—than I am to the middle 
group, the acutely sensitive. But ex- 
perience makes me respect the latter’s 
taste. I think I and the masses move, 
however slowly, in their direction. 


Good Design Superior to Regula- 
tion 

I can understand their distress 
about many of the illuminated signs 
we see around us today, and on my 
own account I would like to see some 
of them suppressed, and some in other 
situations improved or replaced. I 
think your Association might agree 
with me in this. It has been a source of 
pride and pleasure to the TCPA to 
co-operate with other sections of the 
outdoor advertising industry in their 
own efforts to promote better design 
and placing. I am sure this kind of 
effort is in the long-term interests of 
the industry. Control by regulation, 
necessary as it is, will always be very 
difficult and never more than par- 
tially satisfactory, like the control of 
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architectural design. Design in any 
art or craft is in its nature positive, 
Control can’t do much more than re- 
ject bad or unsuitable things. Truly 
good design simply can’t be produced 
except by good designers. 

I hope you will forgive me, as your 
guest, if I say that I am personally 
distressed by many of the uses of 
illumination I see as I go about. On 
the other hand, there are some that 
give me great pleasure and lead me to 
think that in modern forms of illumi- 
nation we have a wonderful new 
asset that could, if properly used, add 
immensely to the beauty of our cities, 
I think it would be a real calamity if 
the poor quality of a lot of signs of to- 
day, and the reaction against them 
that that produces among the speci- 
ally sensitive, held back the develop- 
ment of the use of light as a decorative 
and cheering figure in our cities. 


The Use of Light in Cities 


Heaven knows our cities want 
brightening up. In my opinion—and 
this, I think, is shared by the great 
majority of people—cities and towns 
are in daylight on the whole abomin- 
ably dull in appearance and over vast 
stretches hideously ugly. There is no 
other product of civilization that is 
aesthetically so bad. It will take a long 
time to make them generally pre- 
sentable in daylight. But at night, 
when you can’t see the dowdy and 
disorderly shapes of the buildings, 
parts of cities could in a very short 
time be made quite attractive by the 
use of beautiful effects of artificial 
light. Conversely, by clumsy use of 
light, they could be, and now often 
are, made worse. 

Eight years ago I jwas in Cologne, a 
city almost completely destroyed by 
bombing. By day its centre was a 
miserable collection of rubble heaps, 
broken skeletons of buildings, and 
vacant bomb-sites with a few one- 
storey temporary shops. But traders 
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put up a lot of electric shop signs be- 
fore the big new buildings came, and 
because many of the signs were pretty 
good and in pleasant colours, you 
seemed at night to be in a relatively 
gay and lively city. A few weeks ago 
I was in the Kurfiirstendamm in 
Berlin, a badly bombed street in 
which the old and new buildings 
clash, and though the signs are very 
mixed in quality it looks better by 
night than by day—which admit- 
tedly isn’t saying much, but shows 
the possibilities. 


The Case Against the Advertising Sign 


The association of light-signs al- 
most exclusively with advertising 
does, however, seriously trouble my 
middle-brow sensibilities. I remem- 
ber the visitor to New York who said 
how wonderful Times Square and 
Broadway would look if you couldn’t 
read. I have the same reaction in 
Piccadilly Circus. I just couldn’t 
drink to these collections as signs 
from heaven. Don’t misunderstand 
me! I’m not suggesting that planners 
could, or would, or should ban adver- 
tising light signs. But something has 
got to be done by them, or you, or 
somebody, about their character and 
placing. An electric sign is so power- 
ful and insistent that the time must 
come when society puts a stronger 
brake on an advertiser’s right to 
assault the senses of the passer-by 
with any sort of appeal that any sort 
of salesman wants to thrust on him. 
(Actually, of course, there is a slight 
brake already.) 

Let me give you an exaggerated 
example to show what I mean about 
the necessity of some limitation of 
character and message. Suppose you 
are walking with your wife or your 
girl down a fairly quiet street, and 
you see a sign in a harsh bright red 
light (rather like incandescent raw 
beef) which says: 

TONSILS TAKEN OUT WHILE YOU WAIT 
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You can’t escape it; it hits you in the 
eye, and goes on hitting you in the 
eye. At the moment you don’t want 
your tonsils out; you don’t want to be 
reminded of tonsils; nor does your 
girl. It’s a time for other thoughts. 
But the damned thing won’t let you 
go. Possibly it blinks at you, and goes 
through a routine of changes that you 
can’t help looking at, like those irri- 
tating electric fires which you watch 
to see the same flicker coming round 
every quarter of a minute. I know 
that’s considered to be the special 
value of advertising signs—their in- 
escapability. But it’s also the case 
against them when they obtrude ideas 
that annoy some people, even if only 
a minority of people. Such signs, if 
allowed at all, ought to be in places 
that you don’t have to be in—places 
you can easily keep out of. Piccadilly 
may be such a place. Some might 
class it as a spot where an evil and 
adulterous generation seeketh after a 
Sign. But I don’t support this ex- 
treme view. I’m certainly not against 
having defined zones in which ad- 
vertisers and sign-makers can go 
almost all out; though they are such 
ingenious and restless fellows that 
there must be a planning veto on 
atrocities even in such zones. 


Best Defence of Illuminated Signs 


But any advance in the taste of 
signs strengthens the «defence of the 
advertisers, and widens the accep- 
tance of your product. 

In particular I would like to see an 
improvement in the choice and range 
of colours, and in the design of letter- 
ing. In Vienna, at an important cross- 
ing of the Ringstrasse, there is a new 
underground plaza approached by 
escalators. Around a central café are 
shops, all with attractive name signs 
in different colours and different 
script letterings which add up to a 
perfectly delightful picture. It is an 
example of the immense aesthetic 
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possibilities of the commercial elec- 
tric sign if skilfully designed, kept in 
due weight and proportion, and well 
placed. 

I know there’s no chance of the 
electric sign emancipating itself from 
being mainly dependent on national 
commercial advertising for a long 
time, though it is my private and un- 
orthodox belief that that time will 
come. But I wouldn’t be proposing 
this toast if I thought that would 
mean death or disaster for the 
electric sign. On the contrary, I think 
we have hardly yet begun to make 
real use of light as a decoration to our 
cities. I think in business and enter- 
tainment centres, the electric illu- 
minant ought to become a part of 
civic design, provided for in archi- 
tectural and town planning studies, 
and paid for as an enhancement of the 
beauty of cities or buildings, as flood- 
lighting is as a revelation of the beauty 
of cathedrals and town halls. This is 
the tip by which I earn my excellent 
lunch. I’m suggesting a big new out- 
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let for the products of the electric sign 
industry. 


More Light—of the Right Sort 

Putting it briefly, my ideal electric 
sign wouldn’t tell me to go to the 
lavatory more often, or eat onions, or 
chew Turkish rhubarb or betel nuts, 
or paint my toenails, or have a new 
set of false teeth, because I want to 
choose my occasions for reading 
invitations like that. I don’t even 
want it to tell me what beer or brandy 
to drink—though I like it to tell me 
not too blatantly where the hotel or 
pub is. But if you feel you have to tell 
me such things, do please tell me 
prettily! Don’t offend my eyes as well 
as my prejudices as to the right time 
and place for absorbing miscellaneous 
information ! 

Let me end by saying that I believe 
in light and plenty of it, and the better 
you make it the more happily I’Il take 
it. In this spirit I have pleasure in 
proposing the toast ‘“ro THE ELECTRIC 
SIGN’. 


An Anti-Litter Notice 


This sign in Burrington Combe 
was erected by the Burrington Wo- 
men’s Institute at the Coronation of 
George VI. Perhaps it is amusing 
but nevertheless its message is very 
serious. Burrington Combe is a 
pleasant little beauty spot which 
would undoubtedly be better known 
were it not for the close proximity of 
Cheddar Gorge which is on a much 
grander scale. 

As a matter of interest, it was in this 
combe that the Rev. Augustus Top- 
lady sheltered in a cleft in the rocks 
from a storm and there received the 
inspiration to write the famous 
hymn, “Rock of Ages’. 

J. G. O. SMITH 
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Correspondence 


From Mr 7. Rogerson, Ministry of Hous- 
ing and Local Government : 

The author of “The Amenities” 
(June 1958) has done us all a great 
service with his patient research and 
timely warning. It is only because the 
warning is so urgent, and not out of 
any captious spirit of petty criticism, 
that I must join issue with him on a 
question of fact. 

He says that no one ever meets only 
one of The Amenities. With respect, 
he is wrong. There is one person who 
has been known to meet only one of 
them: the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government. Let us look at 
what he has said. : 

In Circular 25/58, the Minister 
starts Appendix A as he means to go 
on. Thus, paragraph 1 begins: 

“The main questions which norm- 
ally arise for consideration in these 
cases are: 

(b) What would be its effect on 

amenity ?” 
And in paragraph 6: ‘“‘Any increase 
in the number of stations may lead 
both to loss of amenity and to increase 
of traffic dangers. . .” 

And again, in Circular 9/58, the 
Minister tells local authorities that it 
is not enough to say that development 


The Amenities 


“would be injurious to amenity”. 
Admittedly he goes on to say they 
should explain which of The Ameni- 
ties they have in mind; but he is 
clearly conscious of the essential unity 
of “‘amenity”’. 

There is surely a simple explana- 
tion. There are those lesser Amenities, 
some of which J.R. has described and 
which alone most of us encounter; 
but there is also Amenity—the Arch- 
Amenity, The One, a being so all- 
pervasive that she comprehends all 
those lesser creatures within herself, 
and withal so sublime that she mani- 
fests herself only to the Minister. 

But even the Minister is not always 
conscious of Amenity. For example, 
at the end of Circular 50/57, he has a 
paragraph headed “‘(e) Development 
detrimental to the visual amenities of 
the Green Belt.”’ Can we doubt, 
therefore, that The One appears to 
the Minister only at moments of 
supreme Crisis ? 

So let us all beware. The writing is 
indeed on the wall, as your contribu- 
tor says. But that Day of Reckoning 
may be nearer than he has guessed; 
for twice already this year Amenity 
has made herself known to the 
Minister. 


Rural Leadership 


From Mr A. B. Hudson, Stoneyfields, 
Caldecote, Cambs : 

Your article “The Future of the 
Village” (June 1958) indicates how 
strangers who have strayed into vil- 
lage life, rather than the oldest in- 
habitants, are tending to assume local 
leadership, particularly since the 
traditional partnership of parson, 
squire, and village schoolmaster, has 
broken down. Parsons are shared by 
several parishes—and so are primary 


schools—but there are still parish 
councils which, to some extent, have 
replaced the squire. Perhaps if county 
planning and education authorities 
and rural deanery and diocesan 
authorities would co-operate more in 
the provision of the sort of focal 
centres needed to meet modern needs, 
and would confide in parish councils, 
the new local leaders would have an 
easier task. Sometimes they unite to 
form a group, using the local primary 
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school and evening centre as a focal 
meeting point. If these can be suit- 
ably equipped, for adult and youth 
service educational purposes, with 
such apparatus as a 16 mm film pro- 
jector, a tape recorder, and such news 
centre appliances as were developed 
by the Army Bureau of Current 
Affairs, even this team of amateurs 
may overcome the prevailing apathy 
towards church work, voluntary 
social service work, and further edu- 
cation of future parents, citizens, and 
village leaders. 

Unfortunately there is too much 
departmentalism at shire hall and 
diocesan level. An LEA planning a 
new school in a particular parish 
should surely confide in the parish 
councils affected, so that the depart- 
mental plan may be co-ordinated 
with any local plans that may be con- 
templated for providing a place of 
worship, or a recreation ground, or 
other essential ingredient of the 
modern type of village social centre. 
Even the convening of a conference 
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between parish councillors, school 
managers and masters, clergy and 
youth club leaders, and officers of 
local voluntary movements, may 
result in more effective group leader. 
ship, not to mention better plans bas- 
ed on local social needs, rather than 
on ideas of architects who may have 
never studied modern village life. 

In the interests of economy some 
buildings must serve several pur- 
poses. A primary school hall may 
serve as a neighbourhood village hall 
for adult education and social recrea- 
tion, youth service, etc., and even as 
a place of worship, if flexibility of de- 
sign is considered. Every social organ- 
ism needs a nucleus centre catering 
for the spiritual, as well as the mental 
and physical parts of human beings, 
which cannot be separated depart- 
mentally. 

The dissolution of the village 
leadership partnership may account 
for the lack of life in some villages, 
Departmental planning at county 
council level is dangerous. 


Dorking Decision 


From Mr F. G. Sutherland, Clerk of the 
Dorking Urban District Council 

In your issue of September 1957, 
on page 397, you reported a decision 
of the Dorking Magistrates to the 
effect that a glazed casement door (or 
“french window’’) was a window 
within the meaning of one of the 
council’s building byelaws. 

The council decided to appeal 
against this decision, and formal 
application was made for a case to be 
stated for the opinion of the High 
Court. The respondents, however, 
then submitted an amended plan, 
which complied with the council’s 
interpretation of the byelaw, and 
withdrew the plan which had been 
rejected by the council and had 
formed the subject-matter of the 


proceedings before the magistrates. 

In these circumstances, it was 
unnecessary for the council to pro- 
ceed further with their appeal, and 
accordingly they did not do s0. 
The magistrates allowed the costs 
awarded against the council to be 
remitted. 


FORD FOUNDATION GRANTS 

The English-Speaking Union an- 
nounces the offer of four Travel 
Grants to the United States for men 
and women practising in a branch of 
the arts including architecture and 
landscape architecture. Details and 
application forms are now available 
from the Secretary, English-Speaking 
Union, 37 Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1. 
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as 
Legal Notes 
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The recent case of Pyx Granite Co. v 
Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment dealt with a number of interest- 
ing points of planning law. The 
Minister had refused permission for 
certain quarrying operations and 
granted permission for others subject 
to conditions. The company then 
sought declarations from the High 
Court (a) that the quarrying opera- 
tions in question were authorized by 
private Act of Parliament and were 
therefore permitted by the General 
Development Order; (6) that the 
conditions imposed by the Minister 
were invalid. 

The point was taken against the 
company that the High Court had 
no jurisdiction to grant declarations 
in a case of this sort in which the 
company could have applied to the 
local planning authority for a de- 
termination under section 17 as to 
whether permission was required. 
Mr Justice Lloyd-Jacob held that he 
had jurisdiction to grant the declara- 
tions and he granted them. 

The Ministry then appealed. The 
Court of Appeal, by a majority of two 
to one, upheld the decision that the 
High Court had power to grant 
declarations in a case of this sort; the 
general power of the Court to grant a 
declaration as to a person’s legal 
rights was only to be taken away by 
express words and there were no 
such words in section 17. 

The Court of Appeal, however, 
allowed the Ministry’s appeal on the 
other points. It was held, also by a 
majority, that the terms of the private 
Act did not ‘“‘authorize” the develop- 
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ment and therefore the G.D.O. did 
not apply. As to the validity of the 
conditions imposed, the Court said 
that in a proper case they would grant 
a declaration, but in the present case 
the conditions imposed by the Minis- 
ter were valid as being fairly re- 
lated to the development. 

It is by no means clear, however, 
what the effect of a declaration that 
the conditions were invalid would 
have been. But Lord Justice Hodson 
thought that, if any of the conditions 
were held to be invalid, the permis- 
sion would fall with it. 


More About Enforcement Notices 


In Eastbourne Borough Council v 
Fortes Ice Cream Parlour the local 
authority had served on the respon- 
dents an enforcement notice requir- 
ing the removal of an ice cream sales 
machine from the forecourt of prem- 
ises in Eastbourne. The respondents 
appealed to the magistrates who 
quashed the notice on the ground 
that there had been no “develop- 
ment” and therefore permission was 
not required. 

The local authority appealed to the 
Divisional Court on the ground that 
the magistrates had no jurisdiction 
under section 23(4) to decide this 
point. The Divisional Court, by a 
majority of two to one, allowed the 
appeal. In reaching this decision, the 
majority of the Court followed the 
earlier decision of the Divisional 
Court in Keats v London County Council 
(1954). In so doing they appear to 
have disagreed with the view taken 
by the Divisional Court only last 
year in Norris v Edmonton Corporation 
that Keats’ case must be taken to 
have been overruled by the decision 
of the House of Lords in East Riding 
C.C. v Park Estates (Bridlington) Ltd, 
see these Notes for February 1958. 

Notice of appeal to the Court of 
Appeal has been given in this latest 
case. A. E. TELLING 
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GREAT CITIES OF THE WORLD: 
Their Government, Politics and Planning. 
Edited by W. A. Robson. Allen and 
Unwin. 70s. 

The first edition of this book (1954) 
was reviewed in our pages (April 
1956) by Mr Carl Feiss, the eminent 
American planning consultant, who 
thought it ‘‘an extraordinary con- 
tribution to our knowledge of a se- 
lected group of twenty great cities’. 
This second edition is enlarged by the 
inclusion of three new chapters: on 
Cologne, Johannesburg, and Tokyo 
and Osaka. The chapter on Bombay 
and Calcutta has been considerably 
revised. Otherwise there are only 
minor corrections. 

Professor Robson’s introductory 
chapter, which remains as in the 
former edition, is a very valuable 
summary of the essential characteris- 
tics common to all great cities. His 
criteria of ‘“‘greatness’ are size, 
economic significance, cultural emin- 
ence, and political importance. His 
analysis will prompt a critical plan- 
ner to consider what there really is in 
avery great city that is distinctive and 
unattainable by the grouping of the 
same number of people and talents in 
a larger number of smaller towns. 
Now that the press, TV and radio, 
the post, the telephone, and the car 
have so radically changed the systems 
of communication between millions, 
what is left but the opera, certain 
types of spectacle, symphony con- 
certs, and the more elaborate assem- 
blies of stores, restaurants, libraries, 
and collections of past works of art? 
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And do these have to be centralized in 
one place? The creative origin of 
works of art and varied commodities 
can be anywhere, and very largely the 
results can now be diffused far be- 
yond pedestrian range. Towns are 
certainly a necessity for modern 
civilization; great cities, under the 
new conditions, may add less to it 
than many suppose. But Professor 
Robson can still speak of “‘insignifi- 
cant places like Gadsden, Alabama” 
(93,892), and describe as “‘small fry” 
any USA city of less than 300,000. If 
he is a “‘metropolitan”’ by conviction 
or temperament, this makes all the 
more valuable his criticism of the 
present quite excessive scale of large 
cities. Starting from his primary in- 
terest in public administration, he 
generalizes most usefully about the 
forms government takes in the world’s 
largest metropolitan agglomerations, 
And he is admirably conscious that 
the necessities of control of size, den- 
sity, and arrangement raise in par- 
ticular the problem of the machinery 
for planning administration, as to 
which he makes very wise suggestions. 

In general the chapters, all by 
writers of high authority, on the vari- 
ous cities deal more with questions of 
government and finance than with 
morphology and planning. The prob- 
lems of which the authors are most 
conscious are not all the same, and do 
not in every case include the obvious 
evils arising from excessive size. But 
the mass of facts given in_ these 
articles will enable a student of cities, 
with Professor Robson’s generaliza- 
tions in mind, to gain a pretty good 
idea of the realities of the situation in 
each city. 

The “select bibliography” pro- 
vides copious references for further 
reading on each of the cities dealt 
with. We should have liked to see also 
a list of books on the general subject 
of city development. It is a minor 
criticism, but it does seem odd to us, 
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in view of the widespread interest in 
the British ‘‘dispersal, green belts, and 
new towns”’ policy, that hardly any 
publications on this subject are cited. 
The only mention of Ebenezer How- 
ard is an inaccurate one in the chap- 
ter on New York; his book of 1898 
cannot be said to have influenced 
A. T. White in 1876 or A. T. Stewart’s 
“Garden City” of 1869. We cannot 
find in the index the names of Ray- 
mond Unwin, Thomas Adams, Clar- 
ence Stein, or Lord Silkin, or of 
Letchworth, Welwyn, Hilversum, 
Radburn, or the USA green-belt 
towns. Readers of this journal may 
therefore feel confident that their 
range of knowledge will be extended 
by this volume, 


WHERE LONDON ENDS: English Pro- 
vincial Life after 1750. By E. W. Martin. 
Phoenix House. 30s. 

The English country town, like the 
English rose and the English girl, pre- 
sents momentary individual appear- 
ances that inspire susceptible writers 
to rhapsody. But roses fall, sweet 
young things become faded old ladies 
or terrifying matriarchs, and country 
towns decay or grow into hideous 
industrial blots on the landscape. 
Nevertheless, the balance of vitality, 
joie de vivre, functional value and ex- 
ternal beauty imagined as character- 
izing the English country town (as 
also the rose or the girl) at its best re- 
mains the ideal towards which most 
planners would like, so far as they can, 
to turn urban development in general. 
The perfect small town, in which all 
homes are pleasant and within easy 
reach of healthy modern workplaces, 
an architecturally satisfactory shop- 
ping centre, and the agricultural 
countryside, does not yet exist, if it 
ever will. 

Ebenezer Howard, proposing in 
1898 the building of new towns 
that would blend the advantages of 
country life and modern industrial- 
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ism, did not mention as a model any 
existing town, because no such model 
existed. Writers of today who name 
particular country towns as admir- 
able are taken in by some single aspect 
of excellence (usually a superficial or 
visual one) and overlook economic 
and social defects often inherent in 
the very quality they admire. Simi- 
larly, in writing of Welwyn Garden 
City or the later new towns, they 
overlook essential economic and 
social qualities that absolutely pre- 
clude some particular aesthetic effect 
that would appeal to their taste or 
fashion-sense as observers or visitors. 

Now beauty certainly is one of the 
qualities that matters very much in 
towns and should always be in the 
minds of planners and developers. If 
there are some forms of beauty that 
are incompatible with a good home 
life, industrial productivity, adequate 
provision for recreation, and the 
needs of internal movement, there 
are other forms entirely compatible 
with town life at its most lively and 
attractive. 

Mr Martin begins his sympathetic 
study of English country towns and 
their development during the past 
200 years with a section headed 
“Beauty and Reality”. Having in a 
previous book, The Secret People, 
studied life in the villages, he ap- 
proaches the towns from the rural 
side and is especially interested in 
their relationship to their country 
background. He has, however, a very 
good grasp of the important fact that 
manufacturing industry has _ pene- 
trated into a large number of country 
towns, and that the economy of the 
rural hinterland in many areas, as 
the late C. S. Orwin showed in his 
Oxford study, is increasingly de- 
pendent on employment in these 
towns. He sees that this is making the 
country town a ‘“‘centre of conflict” 
between old and new patterns of 
society, but also that it is a “‘symbol of 
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hope”’ for a better balance of urban 
and rural society. Too much in- 
dustrialism of the old insensate type 
has ruined many towns; too little in- 
volves decline. 

This book is essentially a literary 
essay, because the author, very 
widely read in the literature of town 
and countryside, is almost as much 
interested in the reaction of famous 
and significant writers to urban and 
rural facts and changes as in the facts 
and changes themselves. It is argu- 
able that his wealth of quotations 
from writings on all the related sub- 
jects makes his treatment discursive 
and tends to inhibit a straightforward 
analysis. But the allusions are all of 
fascinating interest. They give the 
book a sort of anthological value, and 
start trains of thought profitable to 
anyone who is thinking about the im- 
mensely complex subject of the form 
and character of towns. They make 
the book very readable indeed, and 
underlying the miscellany of ideas is a 
sound and consistent view of the facts 
and the future possibilities that sup- 
ports the opinion of good planners 
that a.considerable movement of in- 
dustry and population from con- 
gested cities to country towns will be 
advantageous to both. 

Not all the main facts of urban his- 
tory will be found in Mr Martin’s 
book. For example, he says very little 
about the housing acts and building 
byelaws that can now be seen as the 
forerunners of modern public housing 
and planning control. But it is no 
serious criticism of this sort of book 
that it is not another sort of book. Mr 
Martin writes to interest, to excite 
curiosity, to remind readers of evil 
facts and noble aspirations, to inspire 
effort to remould the scheme of 
things nearer to the heart’s desire. He 
builds a pleasing discourse on his text 
from G. K. Chesterton: ‘“‘Men . 
had found a place where London ends 
and England can begin.” F. J. o. 
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HORTICULTURAL MACHINERY. 
Leaflet No. 1. National Agricultural 
Advisory Service. HMSO. 6d. 

A new series of leaflets on horti- 
cultural machinery is being issued by 
the National Agriculture Advisory 
Service of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
The subject of the first leaflet is glass- 
house heating systems—hot water, 
steam, air, and electrical—and shows 
how better growing conditions can be 
obtained by more efficient use of fuels 
and labour. A second leaflet Boilers 
Sor Nursery Use is in preparation. 


MIXED BLESSING: THE MOTOR IN 
BRITAIN. By C. D. Buchanan. Leonard 
Aull. gos. 

This is an important work. Bring- 
ing a wealth of practical knowledge to 
the task, Mr Buchanan has traced the 
impact of the motor-car on this coun- 
try from its origins to its logical con- 
clusions. There has been no other 
work of collation quite like it before. 
Beginning with a thoroughly compe- 
tent technical history of the motor- 
car, Mr Buchanan then outlines the 
economic ramifications built up by 
the automobile—the passenger trans- 
port industry, the road freight indus- 
try, the structure of the motor vehicle 
industry, and the layout of the oil in- 
dustry. But the really original part of 
the work begins when the author 
touches on the social influences of the 
motor-car. He shows how it has 
brought about changes in habits 
which are in complete conflict with 
the physical layout of our country. 
Unlike the railway, which the Vic- 
torian engineers insulated from both 
town and country through which it 
passed, motor traffic can flow every- 
where, even to the remotest village. 
In the towns it has meant increasing 
peripheral housing at the edges and 
increasing commercial concentration 
at the centres. In the countryside it 
has meant ribbon development and 
spoilt amenities. 
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Mr Buchanan shows how as num- 
bers have increased the car has 
brought accidents, noise, and conges- 
tion. Given the present framework, 
the growing numbers of cars are now 
bringing us to the position where “the 
motor is in danger of losing its utility’. 
This, as the author points out, is be- 
cause the demands of a motoring 
nation are in conflict with the facts of 
a pedestrian-made landscape and the 
needs of a pedestrian population. This 
begins to sound like another addition 
to the vociferous literature of the 
roads pressure-group, but it is not. 
Mr Buchanan has a synoptic mind 
and he is too honest to be taken in by, 
or to indulge in, propaganda. There 
is a high rate of dishonesty in books 
on roads, with a particular propensity 
to distort history. With the exception 
of the present reviewer’s booklet, 
Roads and Means, Mr Buchanan’s book 
is the first attempt at an honest ap- 
praisal of the road problem to appear 
since the war; and of course it is 
a far more authoritative work than 
that booklet. 

Mr Buchanan is not convinced of 
the case for motorways on purely eco- 
nomic grounds. His account of the 
work done on the roads before 1939 
effectively demolishes the myth of the 
roads pressure-group that “‘nothing 
has been done to our roads since the 
era of the stage-coach’’. His account 
of that emotional rallying-cry, the 
Road Fund, is sober and realistic. He 
is conscious of the fact that roads cost 
money and the country cannot afford 
a limitless road programme. But he 
also realizes that our present baffling 
problem cannot be solved simply by 
building roads. A whole complex of 
social and economic problems must 
be considered. 

He emphasizes that the motor-car 
has created a completely new pattern. 
The motor-made landscape of the 
United States is proof of this. At a 
stroke the familiar arrangements of 
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shops and offices set in a High Street 
and the accepted pattern of buildings, 
streets, and footways are rendered ob- 
solete by the car. But as we have a 
history—not to mention heavy capital 
investment—enshrined in our crowd- 
ed cities and highways, we will not 
simply be able to scrap our squire- 
made landscape in favour of a motor- 
made landscape at a stroke of the pen. 
Mr Buchanan gives a luminous ac- 
count of some of the ways in which the 
problem created by the car can be 
met; but he does not dogmatize. 

Now for a few minor criticisms. 
There is scope for a more detailed 
treatment of the impact of the motor 
on country life. The rise of the country 
bus meant a great revolution in vil- 
lage life and its recent decline means 
another social change, since it will in- 
tensify the gulf between those who 
have cars in the country and those 
who have not. The author has not 
sufficiently appreciated the role of the 
parking meter as a traffic control. 
This device receives only casual men- 
tion in the book and one wonders 
whether the author realizes that a 
graded system of parking meter 
charges can supply an answer to his 
reasoning on page 206. 

His book has one other blemish. 
The text was finalized about 1955 
when the Government’s road _ pro- 
gramme was only just beginning. 
Consequently the historical part gives 
a wildly misleading impression when 
it comes to the latest post-war deve- 
lopments. It is quite wrong for a new 
book to state that no large-scale road 
construction has been started since 
the war, when at the present moment 
there is more work going on on the 
roads of Britain than at any time since 
the Romans. It is inaccurate to state 
that we have no motorways in Britain 
when in fact over a hundred miles of 
motorway are now under construc- 
tion. A footnote on one page indicat- 
ing that some roads have been auth- 
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orized is not enough. The text should 
have been re-written to bring it into 
line with known facts: the broad out- 
line of the new road programme was 
given as long ago as February 1955. 

The criticisms do not, however, in- 
validate the great and original 
achievement of the work. This splen- 
did book must become recommended 
reading for all the present generation 
of town and country planners. 

G. D. M. BLOCK 


OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE. IJntro- 
duction by John Moore. Phoenix House. 
12s. 6d. 

This book has some excellent 
photographs, some good reproduc- 
tions of old prints, and some very 
clear “how-to-get-there” road maps. 
Unfortunately, all these illustrations 
of varying shape and size are so 
jumbled up on the pages that a scrap- 
book is the result. Some pages re- 
semble unattractive catalogue ad- 
vertising because a rather horrid 
yellow has been used as a background 
for many of the black and white 
photographs. 

The maps are reproduced from 
National Benzole Company motor- 
maps and this company has subsi- 
dized the production of the book. It is 
a great pity that an opportunity for 
the preparation of a really dignified 
and beautiful book of photographs of 
Great Britain with useful road-maps 
and other information has here been 
missed. H. E. 


THE SHELL GUIDE TO TREES AND 
SHRUBS. Painted by S. R. Badmin with 
text by Geoffrey Grigson. Phoenix House. 
75. 6d. 

S. R. Badmin’s charming paint- 
ings of trees, their leaves, fruits, and 
flowers make this a gracious, as well as 
efficient, guide to the British country- 
side. There is a painting for each 
month of the year and a key and 
descriptive text accompany each 
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picture. This beautifully produced 
book would be good value at double 
the price. 


TAPIOLA GARDEN CITY, FINLAND 

*“‘Present-day urban milieux, with 
their terrorizing traffic, persistent 
nervous tension, exhaust gases, soot, 
and dust, are unfit for human life 
from all points of view including bio- 
logical. A better milieu must be 
created, and it is modern housing 
that holds the key to that.”’ 

Tapiola is planned for 15,000 in- 
habitants in three neighbourhood 
units and a town centre, and is to be 
completed in 1962. 

This well-written publication, 
which describes the plan, can be ob- 
tained free from ASUNTOSAATIO 
(Housing Foundation) E. Esplanaa- 
dikatu 22A, Helsinki, Finland. 





THE ENFORCEMENT OF 
PLANNING CONTROL 
under 
The Town and Country Planning Act, 1947 
BY 


DOUGLAS FRANK 
Barrister-at-Law of Gray’s Inn 


ASSISTED BY 


GUY SEWARD 
Barrister-at-Law of Inner Temple and Midland 
Circuit 

A Barrister-at-Law writes: 

“*Mr Frank and Mr Seward have produced 
a first-class book on enforcement notices, and 
deserve the gratitude of the legal and estate 
professions. Nothing is so valuable in the 
production of a work of this kind as a sense 
of order and style. The authors start at the 
real beginning with the question what is de- 
velopment, and the very recent case East- 
bourne Corporation v. Fortes Ice Cream 
Parlour (1955), Ltd, 171 E.G., 641, does not 
invalidate this approach. They go on to dis- 
cuss development that can be the subject of 
an enforcement notice, the notice itself, 
owners’ remedies, planning authorities’ 
remedies, and special cases such as advertise- 
ments. All the machinery of research is pro- 
vided in appendices: specimen forms, 
selected decisions by the Minister on appeal, 
extracts from the statutes, and statutory 
instruments, and Circular 67 of 1959. . . 

“Planning authorities and property owners 
will buy this book not only because it is the 
only one but because it is a good one.” 


32/6 
(Postage Is. 6d. extra) 


THE ESTATES GAZETTE LTD 
47 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
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THE FIRST OF THE PRE-PLANNED TOWNS 





Letchworth 


Offers sites with all facilities for 
% INDUSTRY 
% COMMERCIAL OFFICES 


% RESIDENCE 


Urban advantages in charming natural surroundings 
have been made possible by good planning and beautiful 
planting. Factories, offices, and shops are all within easy 
reach of pleasant houses with gardens. Rents are moder- 
ate. Leases of residential sites are for 99 years, and for 
factory sites ggo years. : 

Within easy reach of London (King’s Cross) by rail, 
served by the Great North Road, and encircled by a green 
belt, Letchworth is an efficient place for modern industry 
and business, and a delightful, place for executives and 
workers to live in. 

Inquiries are welcomed and an expert staff will advise anyone 


interested. 


FIRST GARDEN city Ltrp LETCHWORTH uerrs. 
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